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GUS  ARNHEIM 
MITCHEU  AYRES 
BOXY  BAER 
HUGH  BARRETT 
LEONBELASCO 
BUNNY  BERIGAN 
BERT  BLOCK 
NAT  BRANDYWYNNE 
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RED  NORVO 
RAY  PEARL 
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RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL 
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Columbia  Broadcasting  S^sm,  Nsw  York  and  Chicago 
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SELMER 


AM  BANDS 


FROM 


809i  of  the  highest-paid  saxophonists  play  Selmers . More  Selmers  are  used  in  name-band 

reed  sections  than  all  others  combined . No  other  maker  can  list  even  one  half  as  many  names 

of  equal  standingl 


We  could  compare  every  part  of  a  Selmer  with  other  saxophones,  and  show  the  greater  merit 
of  the  Selmer;  we  could  take  you  step-by-step  through  the  meticulous  fabrication  of  these  parts 

and,  likewise,  show  Selmer  pre-eminence . But  isn't  the  final  proof  of  any  instrument's  merit 

determined  by  the  rank  of  the  users?  ....  and  isn't  it  plain  that  if  top-rate  sections,  the  cream 
of  America,  specialize  in  Selmers  that  such  factors  as  tone,  power,  action,  response  and  even 
plus  qualities  must  be  present  in  super-abundance? 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  saxophone,  try  the  Selmer  “Balanced-ACTION"  saxophone  at  your 
local  dealer's.  Remember  that  in  buying  a  Selmer  you  not  only  invest  in  an  instrument  of  faultless 

performance,  but  that  you  will  save  money  over  the  years  because  of  lifetime  construction . 

Send  for  Selmer  catalog,  mentioning  whether  you  play  alto,  tenor,  or  baritone. 
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Hiia  beeedfnl  pmentedoa  of 
the  new  ”400”  Cornet^Tnun* 
pet  and  Trombone  Ulnatrates 
the  three  models  in  natural 
eolor  and  gives  graphic  d» 
tails  of  eonstructlan;  shows 
radical  improvements  in 
bore,  valves,  slides,  and  for 
the  trombone  explains  the 
shortened  seventh.  Describes 
finishes.Tells  how  to  test  and 
prove  our  laboratory  claims 
of  superior  tone  iraalhy,  in* 
tonation  and  action.  Send 
for  yonr  free  eopy  of  this 
besntifnl  informative  book. 


New  aristocrats  to  the  lineaae  of  Bnescher  True  Tone  Instruments,  die 
new  ^400*^  Comet,  Trumpet  and  Trombone  are  Agoing  to  town.**  Coining 
out  just  before  sdiool  OMned  in  September,  they  have  **taken**  sehom 
bantismen,  as  well  as  proiessicmal  musicians  with  a  sweep  of  popularity, 
the  high  hand  of  supremacy, — a  **New  Supremacy  in  Brass.** 

Finer  musical  response,  easier  playing,  precise  inUmation,  faster  acdmi, 
elegant  designs  and  finishes,  and  in  the  trombone  the  shortened  seventh,— 
these  are  the  **400**  supremacies  that  young  players  want,  need  and  have 
found  in  these  new  Buescher  Trae  Tones. 

Why  have  these  new  **400**  instraments  rivaled  the  fame  of  Buescher 
True  Tone  Saxophones,  the  nation*s  standard  of  excellence?  You*ll  find  the 
answers  when  you  try  them  vourselfl  Feel  the  action,  **POISED**  for  swift¬ 
est  possible  execution.  Test  for  Tone  Quality,— yon*ll  find  carrying  power 
ana  flexibility  because  of  special  treatment  of  the  metaL  Check  intemation, 
— it  is  **Centeredy**  every  note  in  the  middle,  no  need  to  favor  a  single  tone. 

See  the  new  models  at  your  music  store.  And  try,  also,  the  late  modd  Buesdher 
Saxoohones.  BUESCHER  True  Tones  will  advance  your  playinm  pat  yon  months 
aheaa  in  the  band.  Help  you  reach  the  top  in  musical  achievement.  Send  fur  free  book. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY.  103  BUESCHER  BUILDING,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 
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A  NEW  8UPREMA 


BRA 


H.  A.  Bergan,  ShenandoaK.  Iowa 


WE  ARE  c:.  ^1 

MAKING  AMERICA  |  |  (JJLPiCCLL 


Beginning  his  musical  education  with  the  piano,  H.  A.  Bergan  soon  took  up  the  violin  and  later  the 
baritone.  Attending  Luther  college,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  playing  under  Dr.  Sperati.  After  grad¬ 
uation  in  1930,  Mr.  Bergan  spent  four  years  in  S>uth  Dakota,  one  at  Ipswich  and  three  at  Groton, 
where  his  organizations  rated  among  the  best  in  the  State.  .  .  This  is  Mr.  Bergan's  fourth  year  at 
Shenandoah,  Iowa.  He  went  there  as  orchestra  di  .-actor  and  teacher  of  Latin.  Starting  with  a  27- 
piece  orchestra,  at  contest  time  the  school  had  a  fully  instruntented  orchestra  which  won  the  district  for 
the  first  time  and  won  first  place  in  Class  A  at  the  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  contest.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  he  was  given  band,  and  Shenandoah  took  all  honors  in  the  district,  the  marching  band  placing 
superior  in  the  State.  Last  year  the  marching  band  won  first  place  in  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  contest  at  Omaha. 
The  orchestra  received  the  only  superior  in  Class  A  in  the  State,  and  the  concert  band  excellent. 
The  marching  band  received  the  only  superior  in  its  class  at  the  Regional-National  at  Oklahoma 
City  and  won  first  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  contest  also  held  there.  .  .  In  Shenandoah's 
school  program,  every  student  is  given  an  opporhunity  to  take  part  in  instrumental,  vocal  music,  or 
both.  There  is  a  directors'  class  for  student  directors  and  a  soloists'  club.  To  these  groups  Director 
Bergan  hopes  to  add  harmony  classes  and  give  each  student  a  chance  to  play  in  small  ensembles. 
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i  got  this  Continental 


"Th«r«'s  fh«  Mcnt  of  my  suceou.  That  Continental 
trade  mark  is  what  put  me  in  First  Trombone  chair,  and 
I  actually  think  saved  me  from  being  dropped  from  the 
band.  I  certainly  was  stopped  with  that  old  trombone  I 
had,— and  all  the  time  thinking  it  was  me.  Nix,  it's  not 
your  fault  you're  stymied.  It's  that  "con"  you're  trying  to 
get  a  tone  through.  Chuck  it.  Trade  it  in  on  a  Continental 
_ ^  and  you'll  be  a  new  man.'' 


This  Contiiiaiital  Saol  of 
Apareval  isthahiahadan- 
deraaaianr  of  qvalily  and 
dallar.«alua.  This  too,  on 
ovary  Confinantol  Inttru- 
mont.  Is  your  guorantaa 
of  complalo  satisfaction. 


And  that's  sterling  advice  from 
a  young  head.  Continental  Bond 
Instruments  hove  been  out  just  "*  *‘*..“*~ 

long  enough  to  prove  them-  m  Insmnaants  illustratas 
selves  lifesavers  for  many  o  «oinaiata  iiaa  oad  an- 
faltering  musical  hope.  With  j::lrr,:' 
their  improved  intonation^  fme  copy  today  sura, 
action  and  tonai  quality,  they 

compensate  the  uncertainties  of  the  struggling  beginner. 
Yet  these  Continental  Instruments,  including  all  brasses 
and  brass  reeds,  with  all  their  refinements,  are  middle 
priced.  And  the  best  music  dealers  recommend  and 
guarantee  Continentals.  See  them.  Or  write  direct  for 
beautiful  catalog  and  complete  details.  Be  first  in  your 
school  to  have  one  of  these  finest  instruments.  Write 

today  sure.  Start  the  new  semester  with  a  Continental 

m 


D«pt.  1122,  630  South  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Notes  from  the  Little  Red  Book,  on  the 


Ninth  Annual 


University  of  Illinois 


BAND 

CLINIC 

Starring  Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding 


e  THAT  THE  Unlveraity  of  Illinois 
is  still  the  hub  of  school  band  music, 
orer  three  hundred  school  bandmas¬ 
ters  bore  testimony  by  their  presence 
at  the  Ninth  Annual  National  Band 
clinic  which  opened  on  Thursday, 
January  6,  in  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding’s 
cordial,  if  unpretentious,  band  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Champaign  campus. 

Those  directors  came,  not  only  from 
the  middle  western  states,  but  from 
distances  as  far  remote  as  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kansas,  New  York,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  to  hear  the  world's 
greatest  educational  band  (and  we 
wonder  if  that  word  educational  is 
not  superfluous)  play  the  numbers 
they  themselves  will  have  to  direct  at 
coming  spring  contests.  The  animat¬ 
ing  thought  and  purpose  of  the  three- 
day  event  was  concentrated  on  band 
music  interpretation  and  performance, 
the  three  bands  of  the  university  tak¬ 
ing  turns  in  overlapping  sessions  that 
ranged  from  sight  reading  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  to  '  concert-form  rendition  of 
older  numbers  from  Dr.  Harding’s  un¬ 
fathomable  library. 

ConHst  Mim'ic  Played 

Most  of  the  numbers  on  the  selective 
list  for  Class  A,  B,  and  C  bands  were 
read  either  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Harding  or  one  of  the  visiting  con¬ 
ductors,  occasionally  the  composers 


Dr.  Albert  Auttia  Hardiaq,  veteran 
band  director  of  the  Univeraity  of 
lllinoit  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bandmasters’  Association 


'Required  Numbers  Annoimced 
For  1938  Regional-National 
Band  Contests 

Class  A  Beatrice  and  Benedict  Barlioz 

Class  B  Builders  of  Youth,  O'Neill 

Class  C  Calif  of  Bagdad,  Boildieu 

On  the  dete  of  their  release,  January  8,  these  nuntbers  were 
recorded  by  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman's  concert  band  in  the 
RCA  Victor  laboratories  in  New  York.  Dr.  Goldman  used  the 
exact  contest  arran9ements,  and  the  recordings  ntay  now  be 
purchased  through  your  local  music  store.  The  record  numbers 
are:  For  "Beatrice  and  Benedict,"  25757;  "Builders  of  Youth." 
25758;  "Calif  of  Bagdad,"  25759.  AH  three  numbers  in  their 
respective  classes  are  said  to  be  of  ntedium  difRculty. 


tbemselvea.  The  required  numbers  in 
the  three  classes,  after  their  announce¬ 
ment  on  Thursday  night,  as  stated 
elsewhere  on  this  page  were  per¬ 
formed  several  times  under  different 
directors,  and  in  addition  clinickers 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  prolific 
volume  of  program  music:  standard, 
novel,  humorous,  new. 

On  one  occasion  the  Urbana  high 
school  band,  now  under  the  direction 
of  Clarence  Sawhill,  sat  in  for  a  two- 
hour  session  of  clinic  performance, 
and  their  musicianship  and  aptitude 
definitely  upheld  the  traditional  high 
standard  of  bands  of  the  past  from 
this  H.  S. 

Word*  and  Mmie 

But  the  clinic  was  not  without  its 
oratory,  and  some  of  the  pai>ers  read 
and  lectures  given  will,  or  should,  find 
a  place  in  the  archives  of  clinic  his¬ 
tory.  There  was,  for  example,  that 
edifying  lecture  by  Host  Harding  him¬ 
self  titled  "Editing  and  Rewriting 
Band  Arrangements  to  Fit  Certain 
Types  of  Instrumentation."  Typical  of 
everything  the  revered  master  of 
band  music  has  to  offer,  this  argument 
was  pitted  with  kernels  of  practical 
enlightenment, — real  workable  infor¬ 
mation.  Then  there  was  Captain 
Charles  CNeill’s  lecture  on  "Aids  in 
Score  Reading.”  This  was,  and  is,  par¬ 
ticularly  timely,  coming  as  it  does 
simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of 
the  new  ruling  that  contest  directors 
must  use  the  full  score.  Captain 
O’Neill’s  valuable  contribution  on  this 
subject  appears  elsewhere  in  this  is¬ 
sue. 


f 


In  a  llafli  ws  caught  Adam  P.  Latin- 
tky,  diractor  of  inttrumanfal  music 
at  Whiting,  Indiana,  and  pratidant 
of  tha  National  School  land  associa¬ 
tion,  ona  of  tha  visiting  calabritiat. 

Rags  Unfurl 

During  his  long  period  of  service  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Harding  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  director  of  the  First^  Regiment 
band,  and  "Qeneral”  of  marching  tech¬ 
nique,  Ray  Dvorak,  now  director  of 
bands  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
established  a  berth  for  himself  on 
clinic  programs,  so  excellently  has  he 
handled  the  subjects  of  marching,  for¬ 
mation,  twirling,  and  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  football  fioorshow  routine. 


Directors  at  the  Ninth  clinic  were  not 
disappointed.  Mr.  Dvorak  presented 
to  this  assembly  one  of  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  demonstrations  ever  witnessed 
in  the  branch  of  skill  that  might  be 
placed  under  the  general  head  of  twirl- 
ifig  or  Juggling.  His  exhibition  of  fiag 
swinging,  performed  by  John  Heise, 
student  of  Franz  Hug,  who  brought 
the  Swiss  novelty  to  America,  liter¬ 
ally  charmed  the  audience,  and  if  the 
rush  of  enthusiastic  quest  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  literature  that  followed 
the  close  of  the  exhibition  may  be  thus 
Judged,  flag  swinging  and  flag  throw¬ 
ing  will  be  popular  in  the  marching 
contests  this  spring. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  new  art,  and  Ray  Dvorak 
is  Just  the  man  who  can,  and  will,  tell 
you  all  about  it  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

George  Dasch  gave  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  ‘"The  Basis  of  In¬ 
terpretative  Analysis."  And  speaking 
of  demonstrations,  the  ensemble  play¬ 
ing  should  really  be  placed  in  this 
class  because  the  directors  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  these  ensembles  talked  through 
their  programs  with  such  informative 
explanations  that  the  events  might 
well  have  been  programed  as  lec¬ 
tures.  The  Oberlln  woodwind  quintet 
went  through  ensemble  contest  num¬ 
bers  with  veteran  skill,  as  did  also  the 
Proviso  high  school  brass  sextet.  That 
the  hundreds  of  ensemble  contest  as¬ 
pirants  could  not  have  heard  the  pol¬ 
ished  performances  of  these  two 
groups,  as  a  stimulant  to  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  regretted. 


"Got  a  Match?” 

The  Smoker,  for  so  many  years 
identified  with  Neuman  hall,  this  year 
drifted  downtown  to  the  Inman  hotel, 
across  the  street  from  Champaign’s 
new  Fire  Department.  Both  smoke 
and  discussion  were  thick,  sometimes 
impenetrable.  There  were,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  occasions  when  the  chairman 
had  difficulty  to  determine  when  he 
visioned  a  standing  figure  in  the  haze, 
whether  the  gentleman  was  rising  to 
a  point  of  order  or  Just  coming  up  for 
air. 

But  the  show  must  go  on,  and  al¬ 
though  the  hour  grew  late,  there  was 
business  to  be  transacted.  For  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  while  this  clinic 


Hers  ere  C.  L  lerakeuse,  music  pub- 
litiMr,  eed  Guy  Holmes,  nefed  com¬ 
poser.  Trades  were  well  represeeted. 


was  basically  a  university  affair  es¬ 
tablished  nine  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hard¬ 
ing,  this  year,  at  his  invitation  the 
Region  3  business  meetings  were  given 
a  place  on  his  program.  For  the  past 
six  years  the  National  School  Band 


7, 


Th*  big,  b«d  wolf  of  Dr.  Hordmg't  bond  would  likoly  frighfon  childron.  You 
»oo  boro  in  tbit  picturo  a  small  part  of  tba  glistaning  contra  bassoon.  Tba  bottom 
and  rusts  on  tba  floor.  This  picturu  was  talian  at  ona  of  tba  many  clinic  sessions 
in  wbicb  tba  band  playad  wbatavar  numbars  visiting  diractors  wisbad  to  boar. 


•Bsociation  has  similarly  held  its  an¬ 
nual  session  Jointly  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  university  clinic.  And  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  of 
this  year’s  smoker-bnsiness-meeting 
was  the  decision  to  hereafter  return  to 
a  national  scope  for  this  affair,  instead 
of  confining  it  to  the  border  lines  of 
Region  3.  The  National  School  Band 
association  is  now  divided  Into  ten 
distinct  regions  for  Its  activities,  but 
there  remains  the  National  Board  of 
Control  under  which  this  restored  na¬ 
tional  school  band  clinic  will  function, 
companionate  with  the  established  uni¬ 
versity  activity. 

New  Mafarial 

As  may  always  be  expected  of  Dr. 
Harding,  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
new  and  novel  program  material  on 
his  reading  list  for  the  Ninth  clinic. 
The  Doctor  has  with  fine  Judgment  a 
highly  developed  love  for  musical  ad¬ 
venture,  and  his  repertoire  is  forever 
refreshed  with  new  discoveries,  versa¬ 
tile  interpretations,  and  his  intelligent 
use  of  the  unusual  voices  of  instrumen¬ 
tation. 

A  humorous  number,  “Little  Tich,” 
by  Pieme,  drawn  from  English  files. 
Is  short,  humorous,  delightful,  requir¬ 
ing  the  squawk  of  an  auto  horn.  The 
sophisticated  director  produced  the  ef¬ 
fect  by  the  skillful  use  of  standard 
Instruments.  So  entertaining  was  this 
number  that  it  had  to  be  repeated. 

Three  accordions  were  introduced  in 


From  Cbicego  c«m«  many  direefort 
to  vmH  fbe  clinic.  Howard  Stuba  of 
Tildan  and  Captain  Cbarla*  0«tar- 
gran  of  Sann  basHatad  for  tba  cam¬ 
eraman  on  tba  ttap«  of  tba  Inman 

a  number  called  “Mannin  Veen"  by 
the  English  composer  Haydn  Wood, 
better  known  for  his  delightful  “Vir¬ 
ginia”  Rhapsody.  In  this  number  the 
director  suhetituted  the  English  horn 


for  the  cornet,  allowing  the  accordion¬ 
ists  to  improvise.  Few  numbers  have 
been  written  to  include  the  accordion, 
although  Tschaikowsky  employed  It 
most  successfully  for  certain  effects. 

Bannatt  Clicks 

When  an  ensemble  performed  bis  ar¬ 
rangements  at  the  clinic  a  year  ago, 
the  audience  clamored  for  the  arranger 
David  Bennett  and  bore  down  upon 
him  with  enthusiastic  persuasion  to 
write  for  the  band.  This  year  Mr^ 
Bennett  directed  three  new  numbers 
through  first  performances  and 


At  the  request  of  G.  W.  Patrick, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  band  director,  we 
bring  to  the  attention  of  school  band 
musicians  and  their  directors  that  ap¬ 
plications  are  urgently  in  order  for 
the  National  High  School  band  of  250 
players,  scheduled  to  appear  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  for  i>erformance  in 
connection  with  the  Music  Educators 
conference,  March  27  to  April  1,  1938. 
Mr.  Patrick  is  organisation  chairman. 

The  time  is  growing  short  for  the 
organization  of  such  a  band,  and  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  press  with  this  an¬ 
nouncement  almost  no  applications 
have  been  received.  Any  school  band 
musician  who  feels  that  he  is  qualified 
to  occupy  a  chair  in  this  band  should 


brought  last  year’s  enthusiasm  to  a 
new  high.  One  of  the  numbers,  a 
repartee,  was  written  around  a  piano 
solo  which  was  played  by  his  seven- 
teen-year-old  son  David  Bennett,  Jr. 

And  so  with  so  much  more  to  tell, 
so  many  things  to  relate,  this  brief, 
sketchy  memorandum  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  University  of  Illinois  Band 
clinic  ends  with  renewed  persuasion 
that  you,  and  you,  and  you,  and  every 
school  band  director  resolve  now 
never  to  miss  another  of  these  grand 
affairs  in  the  Royal  House  of  Harding. 


request  his  director  (if  the  latter 
agrees  with  the  former’s  appraisal  of 
his  musicianship)  to  write  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  School 
Band  association,  64  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  blank.  As  soon  as  this  is  re¬ 
ceived,  fill  it  in  with  complete  detail 
and  return  It  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  office  above  mentioned,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  you  have  attached  a  money 
order  for  five  dollars.  This  is  your 
application  fee  and  must  accompany 
your  application.  The  total  application 
fees  that  will  thus  be  collected  from 
the  250  band  members  is  |1250.  Your 
application  fee  will  be  returned  to  you 
if  you  are  not  accepted. 


Applications  for  the 
National  High  School  Band 
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If  your  application  is  accepted,  your 
parts  for  all  of  the  music  that  will  be 
played  during  the  St.  Louis  engage¬ 
ment  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

The  printed  announcement  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  rules  and  other  addenda  in 
connection  with  the  application  blank 
states  that  “Selection  of  players  will 
be  made  January  16,  from  applications 
on  hand  at  that  time.”  Inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Patrick  had  not  a  single  applica¬ 
tion  In  hand  on  January  8,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  deadline  will  have  to  be 


advanced. 

As  players  will  be  expected  to  assem¬ 
ble  at  St.  Louis  on  March  27,  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  perform  the  parts  that  have 
been  sent  them,  subject  to  a  six-day  pe¬ 
riod  of  intensive  training  at  the  con¬ 
vention  city,  it  is  apparent  that  those 
wishing  to  become  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganisation  will  have  to  act  promptly 
in  the  matter  of  writing  for  the  nec¬ 
essary  application  blanks,  and  con¬ 
tinue  that  promptness  in  returning 
them  with  the  required  fee. 


This  same  plan  contemplates-  also 
a  national  elementary  school  orches¬ 
tra  of  two  hundred  pieces  and  a  na¬ 
tional  high  school  orchestra  of  250 
pieces.  Henry  Sopkin  is  organization 
chairman  for  orchestras,  and  the 
same  general  information  herein 
stated  applies. 

The  band  is  scheduled  to  make  its 
first  concert  appearance  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  March  30.  F.  C.  Kreider 
of  Collinsville,  Illinois,  is  assisting 
Mr.  Patrick. 


Joliet  Celebrates  "Mac's" 

25th  Year  on  the  H.  S.  Band  Podium 


Photograph  courtesy  of  Joliet  Htrald-Netos, 
Eight  hundred  of  Joliet's  illustrious  citizens  joined  with  meny  celebrities  from  the  music 
world  to  fete  A.  R.  McAllister  on  his  twenty-fifth  enniversery  as  director  of  the  Joliet 
Township  High  School  bend.  Frank  Simon  (left)  speaker  of  the  evening  engages  Mrs. 
McAllister  in  conversation  as  the  bamara  clicks. 


•  ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  a  great 
prophet  and  teacher  expressed  the 
opinion  that  such  are  generally  not  ac¬ 
corded  much  honor  and  respect  In 
their  own  home  towns.  That  was  long 
before  A.  R.  McAllister  laid  down  his 
saw  and  hatchet  on  his  manual  train¬ 
ing  bench  in  the  Joliet  Township  high 
school  and  put  on  his  band  uniform. 
On  Wednesday  night,  January  5,  cli¬ 
maxing  twenty-five  years  as  director 
of  what  is  now  internationally  known 
as  America’s  No.  1  school  band,  nearly 
eight  hundred  of  Joliet’s  leading  citi¬ 
zens  showed  that  they  do  honor  and 
appreciate  the  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  youth  and  brought  so 
much  fame  and  glory  to  their  city. 

In  one  of  the  great  halls  of  the 
Township  High  School  building,  one  of 
the  largest  educational  edifices  in’the 
state,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAllister  were 
feted  and  extolled  in  a  manner  un¬ 
precedented.  Celebrities  in  the  field  of 
music  came  from  all  sections  of  the 
middle  west  to  express  tribute,  and  for 
two  hours  following  the  sumptuous 
banquet  the  auditorium  fiashed  with 
brilliant  commendatory  oratory. 

Frank  Simon  of  Cincinnati  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  He  told  of  his 
many  interesting  experiences  and  re¬ 
lationships  with  Mr.  McAllister.  Other 
speakers  on  the  program  Included 
Oeorge  T.  Jones,  mayor  of  Joliet;  Sen¬ 
ator  Richard  Barr;  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  as  a  member  of  the  school  board 
had  been  instrumental  in  founding  the 
band  on  a  |200  budget,  25^years  ago; 
and  many  other  local  celebrities. 

Professor  J.  M.  Thompson,  former 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  grade 
schools,  acted  as  toastmaster  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  various  speakers.  Dr.  A. 
A.  Harding  of  Illinois  university  was 
among  the  visiting  celebrities  called 
upon  for  extemporaneous  remarks. 


Near  the  honored  guest  at  the 
speakers’  table  sat  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Eliza  McAllister,  and  his  first  music 
teacher,  Walter  West.  He  received 
the  good  wishes  of  his  associates,  W. 
W.  Haggard,  superintendent  of  the 
high  school;  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Young, 
president  of  the  High  School  board, 
and  to  a  musical  salute  from  Joliet 
Musicians’  union. 

Members  of  the  Band  Parents’  as¬ 
sociation  arose  and  greeted  him;  the 
current  band  in  uniform  took  a  bow 
and  the  guests  united  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  you  can’t  beat  the  band 
— and  “Archie.” 

An  instrument  manufacturer  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  McAllister  with  a  podium, 
or  conductor’s  stand,  designed  after 
one  used  by  Toscanini.  A  towering 
birthday  cake  with  candles  and  the 
numerals  1912-1937  ornamented  the 
speakers’  table  and  silver  and  black 


anniversary  programs  were  souve¬ 
nirs. 

But  not  the  least  important  in  that 
great  hall  of  people  were  the  band 
alumni.  Their  presence  and  high 
praise  probably  touched  the  heart  of 
the  director  more  deeply  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  was  said. 

An  orchestra  composed  of  former 
high  school  musicians,  now  members 
of  the  local  Musicians’  union,  furnished 
the  dinner  music  while  congratulatory 
telegrams  poured  in  from  friends  far 
and  near. 

This  was  probably  the  greatest  dem¬ 
onstration  of  home-town  honor  and 
respect  ever  delivered  to  a  school  band 
director.  It  was  not  so  much  that  Mr. 
McAllister  had  held  the  Job  for  twenty- 
five  consecutive  years  that  brought 
this  glory  to  him,  but  rather,  what  he 
had  done  with,  and  accomplished  in, 
those  twenty-five  years. 
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CapfaSn  O'Nail 


Aids  to 


SCORE 


Reading 

A  Clinic  Paper 

By  Captain  Charles  O'Neill 

^ofattor  of  Music,  UaivartHy  of  WiscoosNi 


e  THE  SUBJECT  la  that  of  score 
reading,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  ex¬ 
hibited  considerable  temerity  in  ac- 
ceptlns  such  an  assignment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  nothing  can  be  said  againtt 
score  reading;  that  all  the  points  of 
the  argument,  if  the  topic  should  de¬ 
velop  into  that,  would  be  in  its  favor. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  fully  aware 
of  the  value  of  using  full  scores  in  the 
preparation  of  your  program  num¬ 
bers;  it  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be 
redundant  to  emphasize  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  their  greater  use.  Tou  all  use 
them  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
limited  number  available  and  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  more  of  them,  so 
perhaps  all  I  am  expected  to  do  is 
summarize  the  reasons  why  more  of 
them  should  be  issued. 

There  was  a  time,  happily  past, 
when  a  band  director  was  given,  and 
used,  a  melody  part  to  direct  from;  it 
was  usually  a  solo  concert  part.  May 
I  digress  here  for  a  few  moments  to 
offer  a  comment  on  the  use  of  the 
designation  “solo”  comet,  solo  clari¬ 
net  in  band  instrumentation.  Consider 
that  there  is  a  little  catering  to  vanity 
in  the  matter.  Let  us  call  them  1st,  2nd, 
3rd.  etc.,  because  that  is  what  they 
are.  Everything  in  this  world  should 
be  revolutionary  and  progressive,  in¬ 
cluding  your  business  as  Band  Di¬ 
rectors.  Tou  band  directors  would  not 
today  revert  to  tbe  single  line  copy 
with  a  few  cues  on  it.  That  would  be 
reactionary  and  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment. 

That  is  why  I  am  a  great  supporter 
of  tbe  study  of  Musical  History  and  of 
Musical  Literature.  The  experience  of 
the  past  points  unmistakably  the  way 
of  the  future. 

The  future  will  see  better  bands  and 
better  directors,  because  Evolution  de¬ 
mands  it.  Elvolntion  and  Progress  are 
the  laws  of  nature  and  whoever  op¬ 


poses  those  laws  is  doomed  to  even¬ 
tual  failure. 

Instrumentalists  are  today  better 
than  they  have  ever  been.  The  future 
will  probably  see  even  finer  ones.  Or¬ 
chestras  today  are  at  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion  never  before  known.  Orchestra 
conductors  are  at  a  peak  of  excellence 
never  reached  before.  Bands  and  Band 
Directors  must  keep  pace  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  advance  all  along  the  musical  line. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  state  that  the 
use  of  Full  Band  Scores  governs  the 
whole  situation,  but  their  greater  use 
is  certainly  one  of  the  important  de¬ 
tails  necessary  to  the  forward  move¬ 
ment. 

The  next  step  was  a  two  score  con¬ 
ductor  part,  giving  a  fairly  good  out¬ 
line  of  the  music,  but  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  matter  of  indicating  the 
instrumentation.  Quite  good-  conduc¬ 
tors’  condensed  scores  are  now  issued 
by  the  better  publishers.  Many  of  them 
indicate  fairly  clearly  the  outline  of 
the  general  scoring,  but  they  cannot 
show  the  details,  and  it  is  the  details 
that  the  director  mast  have. 

It  is  not  good  enough  for  a  modern 
band  conductor  that  he  look  at  a  two, 
three  or  more  score  conductor  part, 
with  perhaps  ten  or  more  notes  per¬ 
pendicular,  with  the  Indication  that 
fiute,  clarinet,  and  comet  have  the 
melody  with  2nd  and  3rd  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  maybe  also  alto  sax, 
alto  clarinet,  as  accompaniment  or 
subsidiary  parts.  He  m«st  knote  the 
details  of  those  parts.  Know  if,  e.g., 
the  horns  and  other  instmments  are 
chordally  interlaced  and  know  sep¬ 
arate  passage  work  from  that  which  is 
rhythmic. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  a  correct 
conception  of  the  real,  musical  picture 
from  a  condensed  score.  One  might  as 
well  try  to  see  the  beauties  of  a  fine 
painting  through  smoked  glasses.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  music  with 


some  pretention  to  it.  A  march  or  sim¬ 
ilar  work  would  not  be  likely  to  have 
sufficient  detail  and  differentiation  of 
style  to  necessitate  very  careful  scru¬ 
tiny.  The  full  band  would  be  playing 
all  the  time,  whether  p.  or  t.,  and  the 
same  general  character  governs  the 
scoring.  Melody  carried  by  1st  clari¬ 
nets,  1st  comets,  flutes  and  Elb  clari¬ 
nets,  oboes;  counter  melody,  theme,  or 
Melodic  or  Rhythmic  figure  by  bassoons 
— baritone — ^tenor  sax  and  bass  clari¬ 
net.  Bass  line  by  tbe  lower  Instra- 
ments — chordal  accompaniment  by 
lower  clarinets,  horns,  alto  sax,  alto 
clarinets,  etc.  Elven  in  a  march,  how¬ 
ever,  the  eye  would  detect  in  tbe  full 
score  something  that  the  ear  might 
miss;  perhaps  a  little  point  of  imitar 
tion  or  an  answering  passage  that 
lacks  point  because  it  is  not  played  nn- 
derstandingly.  It  is  not  played  under- 
standingly  because  the  director  does 
not  call  for  it  so  and  the  director  does 
not  call  for  it  because  be  does  not 
know  that  it  is  there.  There  is  quite 
enough  trouble  in  getting  a  good  ren¬ 
dition  of  what  you  know  i«  there  with¬ 
out  having  to  guess  about  other  points 
or  search  for  them  after  the  manner 
of  the  proverbial  needle  in  a  haystack. 

In  music  of  a  more  pretentious  char¬ 
acter,  i.e.,  music  that  is  organic  and 
symphonic  in  nature  and  style,  the 
necessity  for  the  Full  Score  is  much 
more  apparent. 

Tbe  individual  lines  of  sound  stand 
out  clearly  instead  of  being  hidden  in 
the  general  mass  of  notes  as  in  the 
Condensed  Conductor  part.  The  eye 
takes  in  at  once  the  several  instru¬ 
ments  which  are  carrying  the  theme 
or  melody;  notes  if  they  are  in  unison 
or  octave;  complete  or  otherwise;  addi¬ 
tions  and  deletions  can  be  noted  meas¬ 
ures  in  advance  by  the  rest  signs.  Im¬ 
portant  points  such  as  characteristic 
figures,  answering  passages,  touches  at 
instrumental  color,  stand  out  distinctly 
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iu  their  actual  notes  instead  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  names  and  notes  often  in  the  - 
wrong  octare. 

I  consider  It  quicker  to  note  sev¬ 
eral  measures  in  advance  in  the  Full 
Score,  by  the  actual  notes,  that  the 
flute  comes  in  an  octave  above  the 
clarinets  or  oboe,  than  to  read  Flute 
8^^  in  the  condensed  score.  Similarly, 
Ist  cornet  and  baritone  playing  in  oc- 
uves  might  be  indicated  in  the  Con¬ 
densed  Score  by  the  word  Comet 
somewhere  above  the  stave  with  an 
arrow  pointing  to  the  notes  and-  a 
legend  underneath  stating  that  Bari¬ 
tone  is  8v»  Basso.  How  much  better 
it  is  to  have  a  full  score  showing  every 
note  that  each  instrument  is  to  play. 

It  is  easier  to  note  from  the  full  score 
in  advance  and  warn  the  oboe  of  that 
lovely  phrase  or  the  horns  ol  that 
point  of  color,  or  that  bit  of  syncopa¬ 
tion. 

Should  there  be  some  directors  who 
have  not  habitually  used  a  full  score 
when  available,  1  have  only  one  com¬ 
ment  to  make  and  that  is  to  start  in 
at  once  to  use  whatever  full  scores 
are  available  for  the  works  you  study 
in  future.  It  is  admitted  that  they 
cost  money  and  there  is  no  reply  to 
that  other  than  to  say  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  and  working  from  them  will  re¬ 
pay  you  many  times  their  cost.  If 
they  were  universally  used  the  cost 
of  issuing  them  could  be  relatively 
small.  You  don’t  reduce  the  size  of 
your  band  because  the  cost  of  two 
complete  copies  of  a  number  is  high. 

There  is  something  about  a  full  score 
that  elevates  a  director.  He  feels  se¬ 
cure  when  the  eye  and  ear  are  in  ac¬ 
cord.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  grasp  of 
things  and  the  feeling  permeates  his 
organisation  and  results  are  soiinder. 

I  was  almost  going  to  say  that  the 
ability  to  read  a  full  score  and  grasp 
quickly  its  details  gives  one  the  same 
feeling  of  confidence  as  the  possession 
of  sufllcient  of  this  world’s  goods. 
Isn’t  it  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling 
when  you  feel  clean  and  well  dressed 
and  have  enough  money  in  your  pocket 
to  be  able  to  invite  some  friends  to 
have  dinner  with  you?  The  same 
feeling  accompanies  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  the  detail*  of  your  music 
in  your  grasp.  You  can  not  have  that 
in  any  other  way  than  from  diligent 
study  of  your  full  score. 

Perhaps  something  should  be  said 
about  the  difficulty  of  reading  full 
scores.  Again  I  have  oply  one  com¬ 
ment  to  make  and  that  is  that  the 
difficulty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

Whether  to  use  them  or  do  not  use 
them  should  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  their  necessity  and  their  value  from 
the  standpoint  of  results  obtained  from 
their  use.  1  cannot  refrain  from 


slating  that  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  use  of  full  band  scores,  and  those 
who  ask  for  more  of  them  from  the 
pubUshers,  are  the  keener  directors 
and  those  who  have  been  markedly 
and  uniformly  successful  in  their  work. 
Nowadays  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
any  side  of  our  work  or  be  indifferent 
to  anything  that  tends  to  improvement. 

To  take  up  the  matter  of  the  actual 
reading  of  scores,  I  might  say  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  to  read  scores 
is  to  assiduously  read  them.  When  I 
say  assiduopsly,  1  mean  constantly  and 
carefully.  The  more  one  reads  scores 
carefully,  the  quicker  the  ability  to 
grasp  the  essentials  will  be  acquired. 
Regular  reading  will  gradually  bring 
the  ability  to  grasp  the  whole  page  of 
the  score  and  to  Instantly  place  the 
instruments  on  their  several  lines 
without  referring  to  the  margin.  It 
should  be  no  more  difficult  a  task  tor 
the  director  to  read  and  use  full 
scores  than  it  is  for  the  individual 
players  of  his  organization  to  read 
and  play  their  parts. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  instru¬ 
mentation  in  the  concert  band,  and 
also  in  placing  the  instruments  in  the 
score,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  full 
band  score  reading.  There  should  be 
uniformity,  as  in  orchestra  scores.  Or¬ 
chestral  placing  is  well  established, — 
woodwinds  at  the  top  (flutes — oboes — 
clarinets — bassoons) ;  brass  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  (horns — trumpets — trombones  and 
tuba-percussion);  harp;  then  the 
string  quintet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
score.  That  is  a  clear  division  of  the 
three  sections  of  the  orchestra.  We 
in  the  band  field  are  not  so  well  es¬ 
tablished,  partly  because  the  band  is 
not  so  easily  divided  as  the  orchestra, 
with  its  three  distinct  colors.  Perhi^ 

I  am  digressing,  but  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  having 
a  standard  band  score.  Whether  the 
bassoons  are  placed  above  or  below  the 
saxophones,  or  the  comets  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  horns,  matters  little  if  the 
placing  is  universally  adopted.  Score 
reading  would  be  aided  very  much  if 
the  various  instruments  would  be  in 
the  same  relative  position  in  all  scores. 

The  first  important  feature  in  score 
reading  is  to  be  able  to  read  the  music 
harmonically.  Great  fluency  in  trans¬ 
position  is  necessary  when  the  music 
is  at  all  complicated,  but  ordinary  dia¬ 
tonic  harmony  without  frequent 
changes  can  be  quickly  ascertained  by 
reading  the  non-transposing  instru¬ 
ments  which  are  used:  combinations 
of  basses,  trombones,  bassoons,  oboes, 
flutes,  baritone — whichever  are  being 
used.  They  all  sound  the  actual  notes 
written.  If  the  accompaniment  is 
light,  basses,  horns,  low  clarinets  (and 
the  horns  are  pitched  in  B|)),  read 
the  horns  in  bass  clef  with  three  flats 


added  to  the  signature,  and  the  com- 
Unation  of  them  and  basses  will  give 
the  harmony.  The  same  procedure 
would  apply  to  all  Instruments  pitched 
in  E^,  viz.,  alto  clarinet,  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  baritone  saxophone,  clarinet. 
What  I  have  suggested  is  a  subterfuge 
only,  and  is  not  recommended.  Hon¬ 
est  and  safe  score  reading  demands 
that  the  necessary  transpositions  be 
mentally  made  for  the  various  instru¬ 
ments.  That  appears  to  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  really  is.  No  transposi¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  instruments  in 
bass  clef,  nor  for  flutes  and  oboes. 
Grasp  those  first,  then  add  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  B{j — clarinets  and  cornets  in 
B|) — sounding  one  tone  lower  than 
written — add  Bb  trumpets,  fluegel- 
horn,  soprano  saxophone;  then  those 
requiring;  the  transposition  of  a 
major  9th  (an  octave  below  clari¬ 
net  and  comet)  bass  clarinet — 
tenor  saxophone  —  bass  saxophone  a 
further  octave  lower  (a  16th  lower 
than  written).  Then  add  the  Eb  in¬ 
struments,  horns,  alto  saxophone,  alto 
clarinet,  Elb  clarinet  sounding  a  minor 
3rd  higher  than  written,  baritone 
saxophone  (pitched  an  octave  lower 
than  the  alto  saxophone — therefore 
sounding  a  12th  lower  than  written). 
Finally  practice  transposing  a  5th 
down,  to  take  care  of  Cor  Anglais  and 
horns  in  F.  Any  other  order  of  study 
may  be  adopted  to  suit  individual  con¬ 
venience  or  ideas.  What  I  have  out¬ 
lined  is  merely  suggestion,  tabulated 
with  the  view  of  helping  some  of  you. 
The  requirements  may  seem  to  be  ex¬ 
acting,  but  they  are  not  more  so  than 
your  own  probably  are  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  own  organizations.  Your 
own  fluency  in  your  part  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  required  of  your 
instrumentalists.  The  instrument  of 
the  director  is  the  complete  band.  To 
play  properly  upon  that  instrument, 
to  bring  out  from  it  all  the  points, 
subtleties  and  beauties  which  are  in 
the  music,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have 
the  complete  music  before  him  for 
private  study  and  for  rehearsal.  For 
performance  it  should  be  mainly  in  his 
head. 

The  Solo  Cornet  part  (cued  and  un¬ 
cued)  resigned  its  place  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  part  of  two  or  more  staves. 
That  part  has  served  its  purpose  and 
it  is  time  it  was  superseded  by  the 
full  band  score.  We  would  then  be  in 
good  company.  As  intimated  before, 
they  would  cost  money  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  issue  and  for  directors  to 
purchase.  Publishers  would  print 
them  if  enough  directors  would  buy, 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  demand  will 
bring  the  supply.  We  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  shoulder  additional  ex¬ 
pense  without  some  sort  of  assurance 
that  they  will  get  their  money  back. 
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PREPARING  Your  Band 
for  the  CONTESTS 

By  Robert  L  Maddox 

Director,  Cisco,  Texas,  Public  School  Bands 


"If  your  band  is  like  many,  you  have  some  students  six  feet  tali, 
and  some  not  much  over  half  that  height.  And  when  the  six-footer 
steps  out  in  what  he  considers  the  proper  stride,  the  four-footer 
behind  him  has  to  run  to  keep  up."  in  this  article,  one  of  many 
excellent  lectures  from  the  Lubbock,  Texas,  School  of  Instruction 
for  band  and  orchestra  directors  of  that  state,  the  author  tells 
how  to  cope  with  the  many  small,  but  vexing  problems  that  annoy 
the  contest-minded  bandmasters. 


•  FROM  AN  IDEALISTIC  standpoint 
there  should  be  no  difference  in  the 
preparation  tor  a  contest  and  in  the 
plans  for  the  year's  work.  It  is  human 
nature  to  need  an  incentive  or  a  goal 
as  a  means  of  motivation, — hence,  we 
have  the  contest  not  as  an  end,  but  as 
an  inspiration  and  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  A  standard  of  adjudication  has 
been  set  by  the  “Committee  on  Adju¬ 
dication  of  the  American  Bandmasters’ 
Association”  not  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  a  winner,  but  to  make  the  con¬ 
test  serve  more  effectively  the  cause 
of  better  bands  and  band  music.  A 
copy  of  this  standard  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  director  who  enters  a 
band  in  a  contest,  and  he  should  fa¬ 
miliarise  himself  with  all  its  points. 

Having  learned  what  is  expected  of 
a  band,  you,  the  director,  must  pre¬ 
pare  your  band  for  the  contest.  Prepa¬ 
ration  actually  begins  with  the  first 
lesson  of  the  beginner.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  student  must  be  trained 
to  perform  in  the  proper  manner.  A 
good  instrument,  not  necessarily  the 
most  expensive,  is  a  necessity  for  good 
tone  and  execution,  and  it  should  be 
kept  in  good  mechanical  repair.  Indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  practice  on  long 
tones,  chords  and  scales,  as  well  as 
rhythmical  patterns,  is  the  foundation 
of  a  smooth  and  effortlessly  perform¬ 
ing  band. 

When  the  contest  list  is  released 
you  should  acquire  and  study  the 
numbers  for  your  classification  until 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them 
and  the  standard  interpretation  of 
each.  The  more  the  director  studies, 
the  less  the  band  will  have  to  practice. 
Buy  as  many  of  the  numbers  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  in  presenting  the  numbers 
to  the  band,  give  the  story  the  com¬ 
poser  set  to  music,  or,  lacking  that, 
make  up  one  of  your  own  to  put  the 
students  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
for  the  selection.  If  possible,  rent  or 
buy  recordings  made  by  outstanding 
bands  and  let  your  group  listen  to  the 
various  parts  and  to  the  composition 
as  a  whole.  After  your  students  have 
mastered  to  a  degree  all  the  music 


available  to  you,  choose  your  selected 
number,  keeping  in  mind  the  adequacy 
of  your  players,  both  as  to  technique 
and  musicianship.  Select  that  one 
which  can  be  handled  best  by  your 
group,  whether  it  is  as  difficult  as  you 
would  like  or  not.  Tone,  rhythmic 
pattern,  tonal  balance  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  mean  more  than  the  difficulty  of 
the  selection.  If  your  instrumenta¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  parts 
of  the  number  chosen,  rearrange  it  to 
fit  what  you  have.  Then  procure 
enough  copies  that  not  more  than  two 
-students  will  be  required  to  look  on 
the  same  sheet  of  music. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  start  prac¬ 
tice, — ^but  not  on  contest  music  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else.  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life  and  of  music.  Constant 
rehearsing  on  one  march  and  two 
overtures  has  a  bad  psychological  ef¬ 
fect,  and  what  you  fondly  hope  will  be 
music  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
will  prove  to  be  a  succession  of  notes 
produced  indifferently  by  students 
whose  fingers  mechanically  press  the 
proper  keys.  Introduce  at  least  two 
entirely  new  selections  per  week  to 
improve  sight  reading  and  to  build 
self-confidence  in  reading  new  music. 
If  your  financial  status  does  not  per¬ 
mit  such  buying,  exchange  music  with 
other  directors  who  will  welcome  some 
of  your  music  for  their  groups.  The 
use  of  chorals  and  chord  sequences  for 
building  tone  and  flexibility  is  quite 
good.  Occasionally  pass  out  some  old 
favorite  that  has  been  put  away  since 


last  year,  or  one  that  was  a  little  too 
difficult  six  months  ago. 

Start  your  sectional  rehearsals  if 
you  don’t  already  have  them.  Study 
the  Judges’  score  sheets  from  the  last 
contest,  noting  the  criticisms  of  each 
section,  particularly  the  weak  points. 
Drill  your  sections  accordingly.  Here 
is  your  opportunity  to  build  group 
tonal  balance,  phrasing,  and  develop 
proper  breathing  habits.  Work  for 
balance,  and  shift  the  players  about  to 
get  the  best  effect.  If  each  section  is 
properly  balanced,  band  balance  will 
be  more  easily  acquired. 

If  home  practice  seems  to  lag,  insti¬ 
tute  the  challenge  system  by  which  a 
student  must  practice  to  keep  his  uni¬ 
form  and  hold  his  place  in  the  band. 
It  is  well  to  limit  the  number  of  play¬ 
ers  in  the  contest  bands,  both  concert 
and  marching,  and  let  competition  de¬ 
termine  who  shall  participate. 

Presenting  concerts  including  the 
contest  numbers,  in  various  schools 
tends  to  lessen  stage  fright  of  new 
members,  builds  confidence  of  the 
group,  and  tests  balance  in  different 
auditoria.  This  also  creates  a  “stage 
presence”  for  the  group,  which  is  in¬ 
valuable  at  the  contest. 

This  year  it  is  required  in  Texas 
that  every  band  entering  the  playing 
contest  must  also  enter  the  marching 
event.  A  good  high  school  band  should 
not  be  a  concert  band  only,  but  a  good 
marching  unit  as  well.  Many  people 
see  and  hear  the  marching  band  who 
have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
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desire  to  attend  a  concert.  Competi¬ 
tion  should  enter  into  the  selecting  of 
the  members  of  this  marching  band. 
If  Bill,  who  is  your  fourth  chair  sar- 
ruBophone  player,  simply  can  not  tell 
which  is  his  left  foot  and  when  to  put 
it  down,  replace  him  with  Sam,  a  not- 
so-good  baritone  player  who  marches 
perfectly. 

This  competition  also  extends  to  the 
position  of  drum  major.  If  several  are 
trying  out  for  the  place,  each  will  do 
better  work  trying  to  outdo  the  other. 
Select  your  drum  major  with  care  and 
thought,  for  much  depends  upon  him. 
A  boy  or  a  girl  may  be  chosen,  pro¬ 
vided  the  applicant  can  control  the 
band,  can  think  on  his  feet,  has  the 
good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  band 
as  a  whole,  and  can  look  neat  and 
snappy.  After  your  selection  has  been 
made,  keep  the  next  ranking  applicant 
in  practice  in  case  your  “pride  and 
Joy"  develops  “temperament"  the  night 
before  the  contest.  Let  your  drum  ma¬ 
jor  and  drill  master  handle  all  drills 
and  formations. 

If  your  band  is  like  many,  you  have 
some  students  six  feet  tall,  and  some 
not  much  over  half  that  height.  And 
when  the  six-footer  steps  out  in  what 
he  considers  the  proper  stride,  the 
four-footer  behind  him  has  to  run  to 
keep  up.  To  eliminate  this  most  un¬ 
pleasant  state  of  affairs,  set  a  definite 
length  of  step,  tested  to  be  sure  that 
all  can  use  that  length  without  too 
great  an  effort,  and  make  each  mem¬ 
ber  from  the  drum  major  back  prac¬ 
tice  it  until  he  uses  it  unconsciously. 
This  practice  may  be  done  by  paint¬ 
ing  two  lines  on  the  floor,  or  driving 
two  stakes  on  the  campus  near  the 
band  hall,  and  designating  the  number 
of  steps  required  to  go  fronf  one 
marker  to  the  other.  This  uniform 
step  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  sway¬ 
ing  and  saw-tooth  ranks. 

Have  a  deflnite  line-up  for  your 
marching  band.  A  drill  board  with 
tags  bearing  each  student’s  name  and 
instrument  helps  in  forming  the  band. 
Give  special  attention  to  pivots  and 
the  front  line.  A  good  pivot  at  each 
end  of  a  rank  will  keep  better  align¬ 
ment.  A  steady  front  line  is  manda¬ 
tory,  because  the  flies  behind  each  of 
those  on  the  fronk  rank  are  instructed 
to  keep  constant  the  interval  between 
him  and  the  fellow  in  front.  An  inex¬ 
perienced  marcher  should  be  placed 
between  two  veteran  drillers  who  will 
give  him  the  necessary  instruction  on 
the  march. 

Music  for  the  marching  band  should 
be  full,  but  not  too  difllcult.  Marches 
like  “Military  Escort”  and  “Booster” 
are  preferable  to  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever"  and  others  of  that  caliber. 
Expression  should  be  observed  in  a 
march  played  on  the  fleld  even  as  on 


the  concert  stage.  Instruct  your  play¬ 
ers  as  to  the  carrying  position  of  their 
instruments  when  not  idaylng  on  the 
march.  We  have  all  seen  too  many 
students  who  feel  that  the  way  requir¬ 
ing  the  least  effort  is  the  best  way  to 
carry  an  instrument  not  in  use.  If 
you  have  colors  and  color-bearers,  in¬ 
struct  them  in  the  proper  way  to  carry 
the  flags  and  to  furl  them  at  sundown. 

Scout  your  contest  drill  fleld  with 
your  drum  major,  locating  any  ditches 
which  would  have  to  be  crossed  if  a 
maneuver  goes  behind  the  goal  poets. 
Also  locate  markers  by  which  the 
drum  major  may  ascertain  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  band  on  the  fleld 
without  having  to  look  back.  Indicate 
place  of  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the 
fleld,  noting  any  obstructions  to  your 
usual  manner  of  entrance  and  exit. 

Tour  band  will  have  about  eight 
minutee  on  the  fleld  to  perform  the  re¬ 
quired  maneuvers  and  any  of  your 
own  choosing  you  can  work  in.  Have 
your  maneuvers  well  worked  out,  ac¬ 
curately  timed,  and  smoothly  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Encourage  your  students  to  enter 
the  solo  and  ensemble  contests  as  this 
tends  to  improve  the  tone,  execution 
and  general  musicianship  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  and  several  improved  individ¬ 
uals  will  better  your  band’s  perform¬ 
ance.  Order  a  selection  of  solos  and 
ensembles  which  are  within  the  capac¬ 
ities  of  each  of  your  entrants,  and 
from  these  make  his  selection.  Insist 
on  a  good  accompanist,  one  who  really 
knows  how  to  play  an  accompaniment. 
An  older  person  is  usually  preferable 
because  he  can  practice  at  any  hour 
the  student  has  free,  and  he  is  not  so 
likely  to  get  stage  fright.  Student  and 
accompanist  should  practice  together 
as  often  as  possible  and  should  play  in 
public  at  every  opitortunity.  This 
helps  the  student  overcome  nervous¬ 
ness,  develop  proper  stance  and  horn 
position,  and  gives  him  self-confldence. 
Solo  work  develops  tone  and  accuracy 
of  tempi  both  for  solo  and  ensemble 
playing.  Above  all,  have  soloists 
memorize  their  numbers  or  they  will 
be  rated  one  division  lower.  Do  not 
forget  to  take  the  score  along  for  the 
judge’s  criticisms. 

By  now  your  band  should  be  about 
ready  to  go  to  the  contest.  Be  sure 
you  have  more  than  one  player  for 
every  solo  passage,  as  your  lone  solo¬ 
ist  might  get  a  bee  sting  cm  the  lip. 
Keep  check  on  grades  of  all  players 
so  you  will  not  be  depending  on  a 
member  likely  to  be  ineligible  at  the 
last  minute.  Send  in  the  list  of  names 
of  your  group  properly  vouched  for  to 
contest  headquarters  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Make  a  list  of  the  make,  kind, 
and  number  of  every  instrument  in 
your  band  for  use  in  case  of  loss  or 


theft.  Require  that  all  of  the  reed 
section  have  at  least  two  extra  reeds 
broken  in,  so  if  “old  faithful”  splits 
just  before  you  play,  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  to  take  its  place.  Remind  all 
students  to  Include  mouthpiece  (don’t 
laugh, — it  has  happened),  lyre,  oil. 
reeds,  mutes,  etc.  And  “just  in  case” 
the  director  should  pack  an  emergency 
kit  containing  everything  from  extra 
reeds  and  bumper  pads  to  Mercuro- 
chrome  and  adhesive  tape. 

As  soon  as  the  complete  personnel 
is  determined,  send  the  number  of  res¬ 
ervations  to  the  committee  in  the  con¬ 
test  city,  stating  number  of  boys,  girls, 
preference  of  hotels  or  private  homes, 
maximum  price  to  be  paid  for  lodging, 
and  date  of  arrival.  Urge  as  many 
parents  as  possible  to  go  along  to  act 
as  chaperons  and  lift  that  much  from 
your  harried  shoulders.  One  for  every 
ten  students  is  the  minimum  of  chap¬ 
erons  if  you  expect  them  to  keep  up 
with  the  students.  These  chaperons 
should  he  responsible  for  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  their  charges  to  the  contest 
city  and  for  their  conduct  en  route 
and  during  the  stay  there.  Decide 
upon  a  central  meeting  place  to  which 
all  are  to  report  upon  arrival  and 
whence  rooms  will  be  issued.  Have  a 
committee  from  the  Band  Parents’ 
club  or  a  business  manager  to  arrange 
for  all  transportation  to  and  from  the 
contest  including  heavy  instruments. 

At  the  contest  your  band  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  three  appearances, — in  the 
concert  and  marching  contests  and 
perhaps  in  a  parade.  For  the  concert 
appearance,  you  should  have  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  contest  stage  and  warm¬ 
up  room,  enabling  you  to  plan  the  en¬ 
trance  and  exit  of  your  organization 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Have  a  chart, 
showing  the  number  and  position  of 
chairs  and  stands,  to  give  to  the  stage 
manager.  This  saves  time  and  last 
minute  confusion.  Aiso  have  ready  an 
extra  conductor’s  score  of  each  num¬ 
ber  to  give  the  judges  for  scoring. 

The  sight-reading  contest  follows 
immediately,  and  a  quiet  and  rapid 
exit  from  the  stage  is  desirable.  In¬ 
struct  your  students  to  go  quietly  into 
the  sight-reading  room  and  to  curb 
their  curiosity  about  the  music  on  the 
stands.  One  march  and  one  overture 
are  the  usual  selections  for  sight  read¬ 
ing,  graded  on  the  same  basis  as  your 
concert  numbers.  Two  minutee  are 
generally  allowed  the  students,  preced¬ 
ing  the  playing,  to  look  over  the  music 
and  spot  any  solo  passages,  tricky  An¬ 
gering,  and  changes  of  key  or  time. 
Then  it’s  up  to  you  to  guide  them 
through  by  your  explanations. 

So,  after  much  practicing,  drilling, 
and  worrying,  your  band  is  in  the  con- 
te*t.  And  let’s  hope  it  places  in  the 
First  Division! 
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High  THROWS  and  CATCHES 


By  Roger  Lee 

C«ntralia  Township  H.  S. 

CMtralia,  lltmoii 

•  THE  STANDARD  high  throw  is 
used  by  the  majority  of  twirlers  who 
prefer  exceptionally  high  throws.  It 
is  started  by  doing  a  pass^round-body, 
left  to  right,  ball  to  right.  As  the 
baton  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand 
again,  it  is  brought  around  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  the  right  wrist  is 
turned  up  Just  enough  to  send  the 
baton  revolTing  to  the  right.  This  is 
known  as  a  right-hand-roll-over  and  is 
shown  in  Diagram  1. 

As  soon  as  the  baton  starts  revolv¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  the  right  hand  is 
turned  back,  palm  down,  ready  to 
grasp  the  ferrule  end.  The  right- 
hand-roll-over  swings  the  baton  off 
center,  and  when  the  baton  is  grasped 
again,  it  is  grasped  near  the  ferrule 
end  as  shown  in  Diagram  2. 

When  the  baton  is  received  as  in 
Diagram  2,  the  right  arm  describes  a 
huge  arc  with  a  sweeping  motion, 
right  to  left,  increasing  the  momentum 
as  much  as  possible.  When  the  hand 
is  about  shoulder  high,  the  baton 
leaves  the  hand  and  sails  into  the  air 
with  spinning  motion.  Diagram  3. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  this 
throw  is  the  tremendous  height  that 
can  be  obtained.  The  greatest  disad¬ 
vantage  is  that  the  baton  does  not 
have  much  twirling  speed,  as  it  is 
thrown  in  the  air.  So  much  spin  is 
lost  that  the  ball  and  ferrule  end  are 
plainly  visible  as  the  baton  revolves 
slowly  in  air.  It  is  much  harder  to 
catch  a  slow  moving  baton  than  it  is 
to  catch  a  fast  moving  one.  Very 
often  the  baton  will  spin  away  from 
yon,  five  to  ten  feet,  before  it  begins 
its  descent.  Thus,  you  will  have  to 
follow  the  baton  to  be  under  it  as  it 
comes  down. 

Writi  Action  High  Throw 
I  prefer  the  Wrist  Action  High 
Throw  to  the  Standard  High  Throw 
because  greater  and  more  uniform 
speed  is  obtained,  for  it  is  actually 
easier  to  catch  a  fast  spinning  baton. 
The  pass-around-body  is  the  same. 
The  right  hand  goes  through  the  same 
motion  as  it  does  in  a  two  hand  spin 
except  more  of  a  swing  is  put  into  the 
right  arm  movement,  and  the  speed 
of  the  baton  is  practically  double 
that  of  the  pass-around-body  by  forc¬ 
ing  a  quicker  snap  of  the  wrist 
This  throw  is  made  possible  by  the 
upward  swing  of  the  arm  and  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  the  baton  by  the 


wrist  action.  The  baton  is  swung 
almost  shoulder  high  before  it  rolls 
over  the  thumb  into  the  air.  The 
right  arm  movement  is  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  circle.  The  beginning  of  the 
circle  is  shown  in  Diagram  4. 


The  quick  snap  of  the  wrist  is  made 
Just  before  the  baton  is  swung  up¬ 
ward,  shoulder  hi^  by  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  right  arm  and  the  wrist. 
Diagram  6  shows  the  baton  Just  as 
it  leaves  the  right  hand  to  be  thrown 
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into  the  air.  This  throw  is  made  with 
the  ferrule  end  leading  as  is  also 
shown  In  Diagram  6. 

The  greatest  adrantage  of  this 
throw  is  the  tremendous  twirling 
speed  that  is  attained  by  the  baton 
while  In  the  air.  It  spins  so  fast  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  ball 
or  the  ferrule  end  from  each  other. 
Another  benefit  of  this  throw  is  that 
you  will  not  have  to  run  all  over  the 
lot  to  catch  the  baton,  because  it  will 
come  down  in  practically  the  same 
spot  from  which  it  was  thrown  up¬ 
ward. 

I  teach  high  throws  to  my  pupils 
by  having  them  toss  the  baton  for 
two  revolutions,  then  four  revolutions, 
and  so  on,  until  they  have  a  high 
throw  mastered.  The  reason  for  this 
is  to  strengthen  their  wrists  gradually 
without  any  strain  on  the  muscles  or 
ligaments  and  to  work  up  their  timing 
to  perfection. 

CATCHES  OF  HIGH  THROWS 

Old  Method 

The  old  method  of  catching  a  high 
throw  was  to  make  all  catches  in  the 
right  hand  palm  up  as  in  EMagram  6, 
but  the  disadvantage  in  catching  the 
baton  in  this  position  is  that  the  baton 
is  halted  for  a  moment  before  it  can 
be  swung  gracefully  into  a  different 
or  new  movement.  One  of  the  main 
points  in  twirlfng  is  to  keep  the  baton 
moving  at  all  times  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  between  the  move¬ 
ments.  Very  few  good  twirlers  use 
the  old  method. 

N«w  Msikod 

Most  expert  twirlers  use  this  c^tch 
because  the  baton  is  kept  moving 
without  loss  of  speed  or  stopping  for 
even  a  moment  before  swinging  into 
a  different  movement.  When  the  baton 
))egins  its  descent,  the  right  hand  is 
brought  to  almost  a  head  high  posi¬ 
tion.  The  hand  is  outstretched  with 
the  palm  and  thumb  to  the  front  as 
in  Diagram  7.  The  baton  is  caught 
against  the  thumb  and  palm. 

To  make  the  catch,  keep  the  eyes 
focused  at  all  times  on  the  center  or 
hub  of  the  revolving  baton.  Don’t 
watch  the  ends  of  the  baton  .  .  .  watch 
the  hub.  When  the  baton  reaches  the 
level  of  your  outstretched  hand,  reach 
in  and  grasp  at  the  hub  of  the  spin¬ 
ning  baton.  Do  not  hesitate,  but  reach 
in  positively  and  swiftly.  By  the  time 
your  hand  closes  over  the  shaft,  the 
baton  is  about  at  a  waist-high  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  swing  immediately  into  a 
pass-around-the-body,  which  I  have 
found  is  usually  the  most  graceful 
and  easiest  movement  to  follow  this 
catch. 


•  HEREIN,  we  introduce  to  the 
graduating  school  musician,  the  United 
States  Navy  School  of  Music,  located 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Through  this  school,  Lieutmiant 
Charles  Benter  offers  you  a  musical 
education  that  compares  favorably 
with  the  outstanding  musical  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  country. 

Lieutenant  Benter  organised  the 
United  States  Navy  School  of  Music 
during  the  fall  of  the  year  1936  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  music  on  board  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  fleet.  Only  young 
men  who  are  capable  of  passing  a 
rigid  physical  and  mental  examination 
are  accepted  for  entrance  to  the 
school. 

A  young  musician’s  acceptance  in 
the  school  means  that  he  is  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Navy  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  years.  His  flrst  two  years 
are  spent  undergoing  instruction  at 
the  United  States  Navy  School  of 
Music.  Upon  his  enlistment,  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  pay  of  twenty-one  dollars 
(321)  per  month.  After  a  period  of 
four  months,  he  is,  if  qualifled,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rating  of  Seaman,  Sec¬ 
ond  Class,  and  receives  the  pay  of 
thirty-six  dollars  (336)  per  month.  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  months’  total 
service,  he  is,  if  qualifled,  advanced 
to  the  rating  of  Musician,  Second 
Class,  and  receives  the  pay  of  flfty- 
four  dollars  (354)  per  month.  Instead 
of  having  to  pay  out  real  American 
dollars  for  a  musical  education,  a 
young  musician  receives  the  same  at 
this  wonderful  organization,  and  in 
addition,  pay  while  learning.  He  also 
has  an  opportunity  to  advance  himself 
to  the  higher  pay  grades  and  make 
sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  have 
the  things  he  wants. 

After  this  period  of  hard  study,  a 
student  is  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Navy  School  of  Music  and 
transferred  as  a  member  of  a  twenty- 
piece  band  to  a  naval  vessel  in  the 
United  States  fleet,  where  he  remains 
as  a  member  of  that  band  until  the 
expiration  of  his  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  general  ruling,  an  ex¬ 
ception  favoring  only  the  ever-trying 
and  hard-working. 

Lieutenant  Benter,  besides  being  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  school,  is  also 
the  leader  of  the  United  States  Navy 
band.  Lieutenant  Benter’s  present 
policy  is  to  accept  only  graduates  of 
the  school  into  his  band.  Two  recent 
graduates  of  the  school,  who  proved 
their  musical  ability  to  be  outstand¬ 
ing.  were  accepted  to  this  great  mili¬ 


tary  band.  Thus,  another  opportunity 
offwrs  itself  to  the  conscientious  mu¬ 
sician. 

Subjects  taught  at  the  school  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following:  solfege  (ear 
training),  harmony,  history  of  music, 
music  appreciation,  orchestration,  ar¬ 
ranging,  and  private  instruction  on 
major  and  minor  instruments. 

The  qnaliflcations  of  applicants  (or 
enlistment  in  the  United  States  Navy 
for  assignment  to  the  United  States 
Navy  School  of  Music  are: 

(1)  Native-born  or  fully  naturalised 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Not  less  than  18  years  of  age 
when  enlisted. 

(3)  Under  26  years  of  age  when  en¬ 
listed. 

(4)  Of  good  character. 

(5)  Mentally  qualified. 

(6)  Not  less  than  63  inches  in  height. 

(7)  Of  pr<^rth>nate  weight  to  age 
and  height. 

(8)  Be  a  graduate  of  high  school,  or 
have  an  equivalent  education. 

(9)  Pass  satisfactorily  a  musical  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects: 

(a)  Sight  reading. 

(b)  Technique. 

(c)  Tone. 

(d)  Attack. 

(e)  Rhythm. 

(f)  Phrasing. 

(g)  Memory. 

They  must  also: 

(1)  Enlist  in  the  United  States  Navy 
for  a  period  of  six  years. 

(2)  Pass  a  rigid  physical  examination. 

(3)  Qualify  in  a  General  Classification 
test. 

(4)  Furnish  authentic  evidence  of  age. 

(6)  Secure  written  consent  of  parent 

or  guardian  if  under  21  years  of 
age. 

(6)  Furnish  list  of  former  employers, 
or  school  teachers,  or  references 
from  at  least  two  responsible  per¬ 
sons. 

(7)  Have  no  police  record  (except 
minor  infractions  not  involving 
moral  turpitude). 

(8)  Have  no  juvenile  court,  reform 
school,  or  prison  record. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  a  letter 
to  the  Officer  in  Charge,  United  States 
Navy  School  of  Music,  Navy  Yard. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Just  ask  for  an 
application  blank  for  mitrance  to  the 
United  States  Navy  School  of  Music. 
In  return,  you  will  receive  an  appli¬ 
cation  blank  and  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  you  may  gain  admission 
to  the  school.  Lieutenant  Charles 
Benter  will  show  you  every  possible 
consideration. 
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Fsatured  as  juvanile  guest  soloists 
with  the  ARMCO  Band  program  of 
January  30,  these  lads  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  will  be  heard  in 
Clarke's  lovely  "Rirtations."  The  trio 
left  to  right  consists  of:  George  Mar¬ 
iana,  Robert  Schutte  (first),  and  BiHy 
Warfel.  George  is  only  ^elve  and 
the  other  boys  are  fourteen.  They 
are  aH  students  of  Dr.  Frank  Simon, 
and  have  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  Indiana  for  their  brilliant  work. 


Just  NERVES 


By  Ernest  N.  Glover,  Noted  Trombonist 

Manager  and  Assistant  Conductor — Frank  Simon  and  his  ARMCO  Band 
Ass't  Director  —  Band  Department,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 


•  HAVE  YOU  EVER  stood  up  to  play 
a  solo  with  your  knees  playing  chop¬ 
sticks  together,  your  heart  syncopat¬ 
ing  like  a  trip  hammer,  and  your 
mouth  so  dry  that  your  tongue  seemed 
to  cleave  to  its  roof?  Well  .  .  .  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  famous  musician,  and  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  mine,  you  probably  are  a 
potential  artist. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  gentleman  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  ot  his  band.  .  .  I  refer  to  the  world- 
famous  comet  virtuoso  and  bandmas¬ 
ter,  Herbert  L.  Clarke  ...  I  heard 
him  say,  “If  a  player  is  never  nervous 
he  can  never  be  a  real  artist.”  Then 
there’s  hope  for  me,  I  thought,  for 
every  time  in  my  young  life  that  I 
have  had  to  solo  I  have  nearly  had  a 
fit  and  have  had  to  straggle  with  my¬ 
self  to  conquer  those  awful  nerves. 

I  asked  Mr.  Clarke  one  day  what  he 
meant  by  his  statement.  I  had  really 
thought  it  a  bit  farfetched.  Quickly  I 
changed  my  mind  when  he  stated  that 
it  was  his  belief  that  a  person  with¬ 
out  nervous  reaction  Is  not  sensitive 
enough  to  experience  the  emotions  nor 
grasp  the  finer  details  that  make  for 
artistry.  “Why,"  he  said,  "would  you 
believe  It,  Ernest,  never  in  my  life 
have  I  stood  on  my  feet  to  play  a 
solo  without  becoming  very  nervous." 
Then  I  started  wondering  about  the 


number  of  solos  this  celebrated  cor- 
netist  had  played  during  his  twenty- 
two  years  as  feature  soloist  with  the 
Sousa  band,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
years  with  Oilmore,  Victor  Herbert, 
and  many  other  solo  engagements.  On 
a  basis  of  two  concerts  a  day  during 
annual  seasons  of  not  less  than  forty 
weeks,  this  represented  approximately 
twelve  thousand  attacks  of  nerves. 

This  knowledge  gave  me  heart,  for 
I  had  almost  believed,  as  I  have  since 
found  many  others  to  believe,  that  I 
had  a  private  monopoly  on  this  bug¬ 
bear,  and  that  great  artists  who 
played  so  exquisitely  didn’t  have 
nerves  and  Just  looked  upon  such  a 
disorder  as  the  lot  of  amateurs  and 
relative  beginners.  How  wrong  I  was! 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  better 
the  player  becomes,  the  more  confi¬ 
dence  he  has  in  his  ability.  While  this 
eliminates  much  of  the  fear  that 
causes  nervousness,  nevertheless  the 
greater  the  artist  he  becomes  the  more 
does  he  realise  his  responsibility,  and 
also  is  he  more  aware  of  the  number 
of  physical  and  mental  pitfalls  that 
might  tend  to  mar  his  performance. 
His  ideals  are  naturally  higher;  he 
has  much  more  at  stake;  and  much  of 
his  type  of  nervousness  is  caused  by 
a  genuine  anxiety  to  play  an  artistic 
and  polished  performance. 
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Nervous  reactions  are  different.  Just 
as  personalities  differ.  My  esteemed 
chief.  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Conductor  of 
the  ARMCO  band,  tells  an  experience 
that  I  think  is  a  price.  It  was  his 
audition  with  the  Sousa  band.  Though 
quite  a  young  man,  the 'ambitious  Si¬ 
mon  had  already  won  a  well-earned 
re'putation,  and  had  toured  coast  to 
coast  as  the  feature  soloist  with 
Weber’s  Price  Band  of  America. 
Critics  had  hailed  his  performances 
as  sensational,  and  I  am  told  by  older 
members  of  the  former  Weber  band 
that  he  played  with  the  apparent  com¬ 
posure  of  a  master. 

Mr.  Sousa  had  been  looking  for  a 
young  man  to  prepare  as  his  future 
comet  soloist,  anticipating  the  day 
when  Mr.  Clarke  would  retire  from 
the  arduous  work  on  the  road.  He  had 
heard  of  young  Simon  who  was  highly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Herman  Bell- 
stedt,  his  distinguished  teacher  and 
a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Sousa.  On  the 
morning  of  the  audition,  Frank  Simon 
felt  his  responsibility  keenly.  First 
of  all  he  had  to  keep  faith  with  Mr. 
Bellstedt,  and  then,  too,  a  man  recog¬ 
nised  as  “The  World’s  Premier  Cor¬ 
net  Soloist"  sat  in  the  first  chair 
of  the  band  assembled  .  .  .  the  cele¬ 
brated  Herbert  L.  Clarke.  Simon  also 
observed  three  distinguished-looking 
visitors  sitting  alone  in  the  front  seats 
of  Carnegie  Hall,  and  when  he  in¬ 
quired  concerning  them,  he  discovered 
to  his  further  discomfort  and  anutce- 
ment  that  they  were  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  Naban  Franko,  and  Victor  Her¬ 
bert. 
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Imagine  the  feeling  of  this  young 
man  far  from  his  Ohio  home,  with  not 
a  soul  in  the  band  nor  in  all  New 
York,  for  that  matter,  whom  he  could 
call  his  friend.  It  came  his  turn  to 
play  a  solo,  and  his  whole  career 
hinged  uiton  the  pyrotechnlcal  per¬ 
formance  of  “La  Mandolinata"  by 


EitiMf  N.  Glover,  soloist,  author, 
and  contest  judge,  is  well  known 
to  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  read- 
ers  through  his  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  this  magazine. 


Herman  Bellstedt.  “I  had  a  mad  im¬ 
pulse  to  tear  out  of  the  auditorium,” 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Simon  relate.  “How¬ 
ever,  I  struggled  to  my  feet,  looked 
helplessly  at  Mr.  Clarke  whose  kindly 
smile  gave  me  momentary  courage. 
Then,  as  I  faced  front  and  saw  the 
small  but  distinguished  audience,  I  be¬ 
came  panicky.  Mr.  Sousa  started  the 
band,  up  went  my  comet  to  my  lips, 
and  I  started  to  play.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  then  came  what  seemed  a 
‘nightmare’  from  which  I  was  abruptly 
awakened  by  the  stamping  of  musi¬ 
cians*  feet,  and  when  I  timidly  ven¬ 
tured  to  look  at  Mr.  Sousa,  I  saw  his 
outstretched  hand  as  he  said,  ‘Young 
man,  you  have  a  lifelong;  position  in 
this  band.’  This  was  too  much.  I 
collapsed  and  was  ill  several  days.” 

I  always  enjoy  hearing  Dr.  Simon 
relate  this  experience,  and  I  believe  it 
should  prove  an  inspiration  to  young 
musicians.  It  certainly  displays  the 
resourcefulness  a  highly  trained  and 
brilliant  player  who,  under  such  emo¬ 


tional  and  nervous  stress,  can  with 
only  musical  Instinct  and  intuitive  de¬ 
termination  as  the  guiding  influence, 
win  put  over  tremendous  obstacles. 

Men  who  have  had  such  ordeals  of 
their  own  are  usually  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  others  suffering  the  same 
conflicts.  It  I  may  make  a  personal 
reference;  I  well  recall  playing  at  the 
Canadian  National  exhibition  at  To¬ 
ronto  with  the  ARMCO  band  in  1928. 
We  had  been  playing  on  the  main 
bandstand,  but  on  this  particular  day, 
which  was  Music  Day,  the  large  stand 
had  been  conflscated  for  a  national 
band  contest  that  was  in  progress. 
We  were  crammed  "like  sardines”  on 
a  smaller  bandstand  hardly  large 
enough  for  half  our  number.  ’That 
evening  I  was  scheduled  to  play  Ar¬ 
thur  Pryor’s  “Love’s  Enchantment” 
and  Toronto  being  regarded  as  my 
home  town,  I  could  see  many  friends 
as  well  as  critics  in  the  audience  to 
hear  me.  The  cramped  bandstand 
had  made  everyone  in  the  band  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  I,  like  everyone  else  felt  the 
tension  .  .  .  only  worse!  Just  as  the 
band  played  the  Introduction  a  train 
started  up  in  Exhibition  Junction,  a 
few  yards  away,  and  this  was  the  last 
straw.  My  second  note  was  a  high 
C,  all  alone  in  a  cadenza,  following 
the  introduction,  and  of  course,  in  the 
phaseology  of  our  profession,  I  “beefed 
it.”  Conductor  Simon  quickly  sensed 
my  trouble,  and  with  the  train  still 
making  a  terrific  noise  as  it  pulled 
away  from  the  station,  he  politely 
stopped  the  band.  Waiting  for  the 
noise  to  subside  he  chatted  to  me 
nonchalantly,  putting  me  at  ease. 
When  silence  again  prevailed,  he 
started  the  band  again,  turned  to  me 
with  an  encouraging  smile,  and  the 
day  was  saved!  For  this  courtesy. 
I’ve  always  been  grateful.  Prom  then 
on  high  C‘s  were  easy! 

I  mention  this  little  lesson  in  han¬ 
dling  musicians  for  a  reason,  for  I 
know  that  many  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are  bandmasters 
of  school  bands,  where  psychology  is 
so  important  in  the  guidance  of  young 
musicians. 


Herbert  L.  Clerke,  conductor  of 
the  Long  Beach  Municipal  band, 
and  Frank  Simon,  conductor  of 
the  ARMCO  band,  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  article,  were 
anything  but  immune  to 
nerves;  when  as  feature  cornet 
soloists  with  the  Sousa  band 
they  enthralled  the  far-fluna 
auaiences  of  the  "March  King. ' 


Many  a  young  player  can  be 
crushed  by  an  unnecessary  harsh 
word,  where  a  little  understanding 
would  have  worked  wonders.  A  little 
sign  of  appreciation  for  a  good  per¬ 
formance  of  musicians  whether  indi¬ 
vidual  or  collectively  is  never  amiss. 

Last  week  I  heard  the  superb  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  under  the 
baton  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
conductors  and  most  exacting  drill 
masters.  Even  Sergei  Konssevitzky 
found  he  can  well  afford  a  genuine 
smile  of  satisfaction  to  his  players 
when  they  performed  the  beautiful 
patterns  that  his  baton  wielded.  So 
you  see,  this  policy  wins,  not  only 
with  amateurs  but  also  with  the  finest 
professional  artists,  for  the  greatest 
antidote  for  nervousness  is  .  .  .  confi¬ 
dence. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  concerts  of  the 
Sousa  band,  if  someone  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  which  is  a  quite  human  thing 
to  do,  Mr.  Sousa,  himself  a  great  stu¬ 
dent  of  psychology,  would  never  as 
much  as  "bat  an  eye.”  This  had  a 
double  effect  ...  it  gave  the  player 
an  opportunity  to  recover  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  also  it  did  not  advertise 

{Tnm  to  f^e  St) 


Tuna  in  to  the  ARMCO  band 
broadcasts  every  Sunday  aft¬ 
ernoon  at  3:30  Eastern  Time, 
2:30  Central  Time,  NBC  Blue 
Network.  Conductor  Frank 
Simon  promises  sparkling  pro- 
granM  of  fine  band  music. 


The  Applied 
Snare  Drum  ROLL 


•  ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  BASIC 
and  moat  difficult  of  all  anare  drum 
beata,  the  roll  la  the  chief  concern  of 
all  drummera  and  thoae  engaged  in 
percuaaion  teaching.  We  hear  the 
terma;  open  rolla,  cruahed  rolls,  press 
rolls,  fake  rolls,  scratch  rolls,  and  so 
many  discussions  concerning  the 
closed  roll  and  the  “modem"  roll  that 
unless  the  drummer  stops  to  analyse 
the  situation,  he  is  apt  to  be  confused. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  new  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  given  art  are  being  discov¬ 
ered  constantly  and  the  methods  of 
application  of  a  given  art  change  with 
the  trends  of  an  age  of  art,  funda¬ 
mentally  the  basic  principles  will  con¬ 
tinually  govern. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  a 
long  roll  can  be  obtained  on  the  drum 
but  by  two  methods:  1.  Rapid  alter¬ 
nation  of  single  strokes.  2.  Rapid 
alternation  of  double  strokes. 

The  first  manner  of  producing  the 
roll  is  the  moat  perfect  as  each  blow 
is  actuated  by  a  separate  wrist  ac¬ 
tion;  while  in  the  double  stroke,  a 
secondary  or  bounce  beat  is  added  to 


X — Center 

O— Spot  for  Generel  Pleying 

fienitsimo  Roll*  Begin  at  Edge  end 
Work  to  O. 


the  wrist  action,  or  primary  blow. 
Upon  the  tympani,  bells,  and  xylo¬ 
phone,  the  single  stroke  roll  is  em¬ 
ployed,  but  due  to  the  inherent  stac¬ 
cato-  of  the  snare  dram,  the  double 
stroke  roll  must  be  employed  on  these 
instruments. 

The  basic  “daddy-mammy”  rudi- 
mental  roll  is  still  the  first  conslder- 
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ation  of  the  young  drummer.  This  roll 
is  produced  by  two  strokes  with  each 
stick,  starting  very  slowly  and  speed¬ 
ing  up  to  the  limit  of  controlled  re¬ 
laxation  and  then  gradually  back  to 
the  starting  point  This  type  of  roll 
is  the  perfect  double  stroke  roll  and 
can  be  used  with  good  results  upon  a 
large  field  drum  for  applied  military 
playing. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
is  the  snare  drum  roll  for  use  in  the 
concert  band  and  orchestra  upon  a 
concert  sise  14*  or  16*  drum.  Some 
authorities  advise  that  such  a  drum 
is  to  be  played  exactly  in  the  center, 
and  the  rudimental  double  stroke  roll 
is  to  be  employed.  This  writer  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  in 
fifteen  years  of  close  observation  of 
most  of  our  leading  concert  organisa¬ 
tions,  he  has  never  observed  the  snare 
drummer  follow  this  procedure  nor 
has  he  heard  any  of  these  same  drum¬ 
mers  play  the  so-called  “legitimate" 
double  stroke  roll.  Fully  realising 
that  this  statement  will  be  looked 
upon  as  heresy  by  a  good  many  drum¬ 
mers  and  teachers,  let  us  hasten  to 
say  that  these  same  drummers  were 
very  talented  performers  and.  in  many 


instances,  well  merited  the  term  of 
ariitt. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  play 
a  long,  doted  roll  of  sustentation  in 
the  exact  emter  of  a  band  or  orchestra 
drum  of  14*  or  15*  diameter,  except 
in  tremendous  fortes.  The  drum  will 
“choke"  under  any  blows  except  heavy 
ones  in  the  dead  center  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  modern  drum  with  extend¬ 
ed  snares  is  very  responsive  to  the 
touch  over  most  of  the  surface.  For 
general  playing,  a  spot  Just  removed 
from  the  center  is  the  best  playing 
spot.  For  exceedingly  fine  pianisaimoe. 
a  spot  approximately  three  Inches 
from  the  rim  is  fully  responsive  and 
allows  a  fine  close  roll.  In  the  case 
of  rhythmical  figures,  either  very  soft 
or  very  loud,  the  dram  can  he  struck 
near  the  exact  center  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  for  the  rolls  it  will  be 
found  best  to  move  to  a  spot  rmnoved 
from  the  center,  and  in  crescendo 
rolls  to  work  from  the  rim  to  the  near 
center,  and  vice  versa.  See  diagram 
on  this  page. 

This  rule  is  almost  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  professional  player  in 
his  actual  playing.  To  practice  the 
pure  double  stroke  roll  in  the  exact 
center  is  fine  practice  material,  but 
ice  are  ditcuttinfi  the  application  of 
the  roll  to  the  band  or  orchestra. 

Despite  all  theory,  the  ear  is  the 
final  arbiter  of  sound  effectiveness; 
and  as  the  snare  drum  roll  emulates 
the  sustained  tone  of  the  brass,  wood¬ 
wind  and  string  instruments,  a  rapid, 
smooth  roll  is  the  desired  sound  pro¬ 
duction  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
best  definition  of  a  snare  drum  roll, 
vii.:  The  alternation  of  double 

strokes  upon  the  drum  so  rapidly  that 
'  rhythmical  or  beat  analytit  is  impos- 
tible.  The  words  are  pertinent  for  the 
reason  that  a  “scratch”  roll  will  re¬ 
cord  uneven  pulsations  upon  the 
trained  ear. 

Therefore,  the  best  roll  for  applied 
concert  playing  is  the  “close  roll,” 
which  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
the  smooth,  rapid  roll  of  the  concert 
band  and  orchestra  drummer.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  in  order  to  play  a  good 
close  roll,  one  must  master  the  pure 
double  stroke  roll. 

It  is  very  monotonous  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  practice  the  double  stroke  roll 
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single  strokes,  and  uting  the  same 
tempo  double  the  figure  by  adding  a 
bounce  beat,  and  gradually  speed  up 
the  szerclse  to  a  rapid  tempo. 

One  will  find  that  at  a  very  rapid 
tempo  It  will  be  difficult  to  double  the 
primary  pattern,  and  at  a  very  slow 
tempo  the  roll  will  be  too  wide.  Here 
Is  where  the  modem  close  roll  enters 
into  the  picture. 

To  perfect  the  closed  roll  after  one 
can  skillfully  play  double  stroke  rolls, 
gently  press  down  when  playing  the 
closed  roll.  Remember  we  said 
"gently  press," — do  not  dig, — and  as 
volume  Increases  release  all  pressure 
so  that  In  the  fortissimo  roll  double 
strokes  are  again  being  used.  There 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  a 
close  and  a  scratch  roll.  The  close 
roll  by  a  gentle  press  adds  beats  to 
the  double  stroke  roll  and  Is  musically 
“pulsed"  and  Is  the  smooth  roll  for 
applied  playing,  while  the  scratch  roll 
is  the  ultra-fast  “clawing”  type  of  roll 
not  based  on  any  pattern  or  rhyth¬ 
mical  foundation,  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  and  musically  bad. 

Practice  these  exercises,  paying  at¬ 
tention  that  the  tempo  in  the  primary 
patterns  and  the  roll  patterns  is 
strict;  you  can  soon  “hear"  the  pulse 
and  speed  of  the  roll  and  can  do  away 
with  the  basic  single  stroke  pattern 
and  give  roll  notes  their  trae  values, 
being  assured  that  they  sound  right 
and  are  played  in  tempo.  So  my  rule 
is  to  “think  in  terms  of  sixteenth 
notes  and  play  thirty  seconds  by  doub¬ 
ling  the  pattern  with  secondary  or 
bounce  beats.” 

Here  are  Some  Patterns  for  Stroke  Roll  Practice 


A  ^  ^  ^  A  A  A  ^ 


without  some  rhythmic  pattern  as  a 
foundation,  and  the  writer  has  found 
that  the  student  grasps  a  primary 
pattern  rapidly  and  makes  progress 
quicker  if  such  a  pattern  is  followed. 
For  example:  For  long  roll  practice, 
let  us  consider  the  seventeen  stroke 
roll,  written  thus: 


Why  is  this  a  17  stroke  roH?  Music¬ 
ally,  such  a  roll  is  based  on  nine  16th 
notes: 


played  with  alternating  single  strokes, 
—adding  a  bounce  or  secondary  beat, 
we  have: 


Note  that  the  same  primary  beats  are 
present,  each  one  supplemented  by  a 
secondary,  or  bounce  beat  illustrated 
by  the  letter  “B." 

Practice  the  pattern  for  long  roll 
results.  The  same  rule  can  be  aiq>lied 
for  stroke  rolls,  the  rule  being, — 
Break  up  the  rolls  indicated  by  thirty 
second  notes  (regardless  of  value) 
into  sixteenth  notes  fingered  alter¬ 
nately  with  single  strokes,  and  add  a 
controlled  bounce  beat  to  the  pattern 
for  rolls. 

Practice  each  pattern  slowly  with 


K  you  have  queitiost  to  stk  os  dram¬ 
ming,  Msd  them  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  They  will  be  answered 
by  one  of  Mveral  authertties  on 
dramming. 


This  is  the  exact  method  most  fine 
drummers  employ  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  do  not  realise  what  they  do. 
We  have  had  many  drummers  emphat¬ 
ically  declare  that  in  a  seventeen 
stroke  roll  they  play  exactly  seventeen 
strokes  and  will  prove  their  point  by 
playing  17  strokes  slowly  and  grad¬ 
ually  speed  up  the  tempo  until  the 
roll  is  closed.  At  this  point  they  do 
not  play  17  strokes,  but  by  virtue  of 
practice  and  a  good  musical  sense 
“close"  the  roll  by  adding  additional 
beats  of  the  close  roll.  The  primary 
strokes  being  present  and  the  second¬ 
ary  bounce  beats  also  present,  the 
addition  of  a  slight  press  adds  more 
beats  and  the  roll  SOUNDS  the 
same. 

No  one  can  tell  how  many  beats  are 
in  a  fine  closed  roll,  but  if  the  roll  is 
well  pulsed  and  built  on  primary  and 
secondary  beats,  it  will  be  a  “good 
snare  drum  roll,”  and  that’s  what  we 
all  strive  for. 

The  fact  still  remains,  however, 
that  the  rudiments  are  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  young  drummer. 
They  must  be  thoroughly  mastered 
and  at  one’s  “finger  tips,"  so  to  speak, 
before  the  student  can  hope  to  apply 
the  suggestions  of  this  discussion. 
The  word  “rudimental”  means  first 
principle,  and  obviously  one  must 
master  the  first  principles  or  rudi¬ 
ments  of  drumming  before  he  can 
apply  advanced  methods. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  that  this  is 
the  principal  reason  a  good  many  very 
fine  rudimental  drummers  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  playing  a  concert  sise  drum, 
they  do  not  understand  the  close  roll 
and  attempt  to  play  the  pure  double 
stroke  roll  in  the  center  of  an  or¬ 
chestra  or  band  drum,  as  they  do  on 
their  large  parade  drum.  By  so  doing 
they  are  forced  to  play  too  loud  and 
much  too  coarse  and  rough.  There  is 
nothing  more  pleasing  to  a  real  drum¬ 
mer  than  the  playing  of  a  parade 
drum  in  a  clean  open  style,  but  for 
concert  purposes,  we  must  modify  it 
and  apply  musicianship  first.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  at  the  best,  a  drum  roll  is 
not  perfect  sustentation  but  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  sustentation,  and  vre  want 
the  best  imitation  possible.  Consci¬ 
entious  practice  of  the  true  close  roll 
will  develop  the  roll  to  a  point  where 
this  “imitation"  is  at  its  greatest 
effectiveness. 


Correct 

SEATING 

Posture 


Pictures  in  this  group  were  posed  by  members  of  the  Elkhart 
High  School  Band,  under  the  supervision  of  David  Hughes, 
Director  and  author  of  this  article. 


•  WHEN  YOU  step  upon  your  podium 
and  raise  your  baton,  do  you  rise  to 
the  tbrill  of  a  band  in  perfect  position 
which  in  itself  can  give  an  air  of  as¬ 
surance  and  professionalism?  The  very 
first  appearance  of  a  band  sets  its  audi¬ 
ence  right  or  wrong,  and  you  must 
have  your  audience  with  you.  As  you 


David  Hughat 

know,  your  poise  and  ability  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  your  organisation  de¬ 
pend  on  the  alert  and  yet  relaxed  at¬ 
tention  your  players  present. 

(Correct  posture  is  i>erhaps  the  most 
important  technical  force  in  attaining 
poise,  ease,  appearance,  and  ultimately 
a  pleasing  performance. 

In  our  opinion,  all  players  must  sit 
erect  with  both  feet  on  the  floor  all  the 
time.  Each  player  of  a  particular  sec¬ 
tion  should  hold  his  instrument  “at 


ease”  in  the  same  manner,  the  manner 
depending  on  the  taste  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor.  Each  player’s  eyes  should  be 
always  on  the  conductor,  except  when 
reading  music;  a  great  deal  depends 
on  this  feature.  Ready  response  can¬ 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  this  is  en¬ 
forced. 

Naturally,  uniforms  play  a  large 
part  in  neatness  of  appearance  and 
posture.  Uniforms,  such  as  those  in 
the  illustrations,  are  difficult  to  adjust 
to  all  statures,  and  sometimes  make 
the  posture  appear  slovenly  even  though 
the  player  is  actually  in  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  We  find  our  new  naval-type  uni¬ 
forms  look  better  on  all  types  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  therefore  present  a  more 
attractive  ensemble. 

Now  posture  is  a  vital  point  in  se¬ 
curing  tone  quality  as  well  as  a  pleas¬ 
ing  picture.  By  sitting  erectly  with 
hips  against  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
shoulders  a  little  forward,  the  player 
can  breath  readily  from  the  diaphragm 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  get¬ 
ting  a  finer  tone  quality.  No  matter 
how  well  a  band  plays,  technically 
tone  quality  is  what  makes  the  music 
beautiful. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  breath 
from  the  diaphragm  in  order  to  get  a 
richer,  fuller  tone  quality,  but  it  is  an 
important  breath  factor.  Once  such 
breathing  is  mastered,  it  becomes 
habitual  and  provides  a  lifetime  re¬ 
ward. 

Correct  seating  will  not  come  nat¬ 
ural  if  it  is  practiced  only  in  concert; 
it  must  be  insisted  upon  and  carried 
out  as  strictly  and  completely  in  re¬ 
hearsal.  It  requires  persistence  and 
tireless  effort  to  persuade  a  sluggish 
band  into  proper  sitting  posture,  but 
you  will  find  that  once  attained  yon 
have  gained  sufficient  improvement  to 
doubly  repay  you  for  your  energy. 


News  and 
Comments 


Man  to  Man 

Down  in  Texaa  they  believe  in  giv¬ 
ing  every  man  a  fair  break.  The  new 
State  university  band  hall  at  Austin 
has  a  stage  capacity  of  260  players 
and  an  auditorium  that  will  seat  250 
listeners,  one  auditor  for  each  player. 
If  each  player  brings  a  friend  to  lis¬ 
ten,  they  are  sure  of  a  full  house. 

Colonel  George  C.  Hurt  is  director 
of  the  University  t>and  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  reputation  for  itself.  The 
band  hall  was  erected  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $64,000  raised  by  voluntary 
contribution.  It  is  excellently  sound¬ 
proofed,  air-conditioned,  and  is 
equipped  for  radio  broadcasting. 

Milwaukee  Concert 

The  band  of  West  Division  High 
school,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  pre¬ 
paring  their  Annual  Band  concert  to 
be  given  January  20,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Earl  D.  Rainier.  The  con¬ 
cert  will  be  held  in  the  anditorium 
of  the  Girls’  Technical  High  school. 
Mr.  Rainier  has  planned  a  surprise  for 
the  evening  which  will  be  the  finale. 

The  program  will  Include:  March, 
The  Klaxon,  by  Fillmore;  Firtt  Move¬ 
ment  of  B  Minor  Sirmphonit,  by  Schu¬ 
bert;  comet  solo,  WilloK  Echoea,  by 
Simon,  idayed  by  William  Kling;  and 
a  selected  vocal  solo  by  Virginia 
Sieger;  Algerian  Bong,  by  Ketelbey; 
selected  numbers  by  the  choms;  and 
Phaeton-Poeme  Bymphoniqne,  by 
Saint-Saens. 

Longhorn  Clinics 

The  Texas  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  association  has  released 
printed  matter  announcing  the  third 
annual  State  Band  clinic  and  second 
annual  State  Orchestra  clinic  to  be 
held  at  Fort  Worth,  February  4  and  6. 
’There  will  be  two  State  clinic  bands 
now  being  organised  by  Chairman 
Otto  Zoeller  to  whom  all  you  Texas 
musicians  may  write  at  1139  Rigsby 
Avenue,  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Zoeller  is 
also  organising  a  Clinic  orchestra. 
Harold  Bachman,  Mark  Hlndsley,  and 
Ralph  Rush  are  listed  among  the  na¬ 
tionally-known  conductors  and  speak¬ 
ers. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are;  Lloyd  Reits,  Weslaco; 


Ward  G.  Brandstetter,  Palestine; 
D.  O.  Wiley,  Lubbock;  Chas.  S.  Esk¬ 
ridge,  Wink;  Glenn  A.  Truax,  Sham¬ 
rock;  Otto  Paris,  Alvin;  Sam  Esell, 
Taft 

Other  Texas  dates  announced  are: 
District  3,  Elastern  Division  contest. 
Mexia,  April  1-2;  District  1,  Elastern 
Division  contest,  Dallas,  April  1-2 ; 
District  2,  Ehmtera  Division  contest. 
Tyler,  April  8-9;  District  4,  Elastern 
Division  contest,  Huntsville,  April  8; 
Southern  Division  contest,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  April  8-9;  Northern  Division 
contest,  Vernon,  April  21-22-23;  West¬ 
ern  Division  contest,  San  Angelo, 
April  29-30;  Ekmtera  Division  Final 
contest,  Waco,  April  29-30;  National 
Regional  contest,  Abilene,  May  13-14. 

Harrison's  Hna  Band 
The  Tenth  Annual  concert  of  the 
Harrison  High  School  band  of  Chicago 
held  on  EViday,  December  10,  was  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  that  has  re¬ 
cently  been  presented.  Captain  Bara- 
bash  has  developed  his  band  this  year 
to  exctilent  form,  creditably  main¬ 
taining  the  high  traditional  standards 
of  his  bands  in  the  past. 

Now  York  Clinic  * 
Regretting  that  by  a  few  hours  we 
missed  getting  it  in  time  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  our  December  issue,  here  is  an 
interesting  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Band  and  Orchestra  Association 
clinic  given  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
by  President  A.  R.  McAllister. 

Mete  York  State  Band  and  Orchettra 
Aaaociation  Holda  Moat  BucceaafeJ 
Clinic  in  Ita  Hiatory 
“With  an  attendance  of  760  and 
with  the  successful  all-state  band  of 
160  directed  by  William  D.  Revelll,  an 
all-state  orchestra  of  100  directed  by 
Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  and  a  choir  of  100 
directed  by  Alfred  Spouse,  the  New 
York  State  clinic  set  a  high  standard 
for  the  entire  country. 

“The  Ithaca  college  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.  Victor  Rebmann  fur¬ 
nished  the  facilities  of  their  fine  band, 
orchestra  and  choms  for  clinical  work. 
Interesting  and  well  conducted  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  by  President  Arthur 
Goranson  and  his  fellow  officers  were 
beneficial  and  resulted  in  much 


•  NO  BETTING,  but  will  be  catch 
it?  Yea.  For  it  is  Claire  Heatley 
of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  one  of  the  best  dram  majors 
in  the  Ekwt.  Twirling  since  the 
sixth  grade,  Claire  graduates  in  June, 
and  his  director,  A.  S.  Miescer,  is 
worried  over  the  loss,  deeply  worried. 


progress  for  the  State,  outstanding 
among  which  were  a  division  of  the 
State  into  two  divisions,  an  Eastern 
and  a  Western,  each  recognised  by  the 
region  as  a  State,  both  remaining  un¬ 
der  general  supervision  of  the  State 
officers,  and  each  under  the  direct 
management  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  re¬ 
gions,  being  served  and  to  recognise 
all  three  branches  of  music,  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  choral  with  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  (equal  grade)  in  charge  of  each. 

“The  officers  and  directors  elected 
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Original  Woodwind  School 

Clarence  O.  Warmelln,  rery  well 
known  to  reed  player  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  announces  the 
opening  in  Chicago  of  a  school  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of 
woodwind  instruments.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  this  is  the  only  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the 
men  on  the  faculty  are  each  and  every 
one  of  the  high  society  of  teaching 
and  performing. 

Mr.  Warmelin,  founder  of  the 
school,  will  continue  as  clarinet  in¬ 
structor,  and  for  his  work  there  is 
none  better.  He  has  established  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  in  that  field. 

The  flute  will  be  instructed  by  Roy 
Knaus  who  performed  on  that  instru¬ 
ment  for  three  years  with  the  Chicago 


for  the  following  year  are  as  follows: 

“Officers:  Arthur  R.  Ooranson, 

President;  Ray  Russell,  Vice-President 
of  Band;  Cornelius  Oall,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Orchestra:  Thomas  Oillespie, 
Vice-President  of  Vocal. 

"Directors:  John  Fraser,  Seneca 
Falls;  George  Abbott,  Elmira;  Luther 
Hawkins,  Poughkeepsie;  E.  L.  Free¬ 
man,  Syracuse;  Frank  Qullo,  Catta¬ 
raugus;  Ray  Hasenauer,  Rochester; 
James  Garfield,  Potsdam;  Jesse  Lilly- 
eoblte,  Southampton;  C.  B.  Scammell. 
Lyons;  Lloyd  Bremer,  Tonawanda. 

“It  was  definitely  decided  to  hold  a 
regional  contest  in  Region  4,  and  an 
official  invitation  from  Albany  was  on 
file  for  same.  Regional  Chairman 
Swift  will  investigate  the  facilities 
and  if  satisfactory  will  accept  same 
and  announce  the  dates. 

"We  extend  most  sincere  good 
wishes  to  President  Goranson  and  bis 
associates  for  another  outstanding 
year.” 

News  from  New  England 

In  addition  to  the  All  New  England 
High  School  Band  and  Chorus  festi¬ 
val  which  will  be  held  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  on  March  16,  17,  18,  and 
19,  the  following  New  England  states 
announce  their  events. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  Band¬ 
masters’  association  have  announced 
that  the  annual  state  festival  will  be 
held  on  May  14  at  Central  Falls.  The 
Rhode  Island  Music  Educators’  asso¬ 
ciation  announce  an  all-state  orches¬ 
tra  which  will  be  heard  in  Providence 
on  February  12.  Edward  Grant  of 
Providence  is  the  director. 

The  New  Hampshire  Music  festival 
will  be  held  in  Nashua  on  May  ^  and 
7.  There  will  be  an  all-state  orches¬ 
tra  and  chorus,  a  massed  band,  and 
the  individual  bands,  orchestras,  and 
choruses. 

The  Eastern  Maine  festival  will  be 
held  May  7  at  Dexter  with  Mrs.  Mary 
Smart,  chairman.  The  Western  Maine 
festival  will  be  held  in  Kittery,  May 
14,  with  David  Kushious  as  chairman. 

The  Vermont  state  music  festival 
will  be  held  In  Burlington,  Vermont, 
on  April  29  and  30.  This  year  there 
will  be  an  all-state  band,  all-state 
chorus,  all-state  orchestra;  also  indi¬ 
vidual  bands,  orchestras,  and  glee 
clubs.  For  further  information  write 
Mr.  Adrian  Holmes,  High  School.  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont. 

Indiana  Contest  Dope 

Word  comes  from  David  W.  Hughes, 
director  of  instrumental  music  in  EHk- 
hart,  Indiana,  that  Elkhart  is  to  be 
host  to  the  National  Regional  No.  3 
contest  on  May  19,  20,  and  21. 

The  Northern  Indiana  State  contest 
will  be  held  in  Huntington  on  May  6 


and  7;  the  1st  District  contest  in 
Plymouth,  April  8  and  9;  and  the  2nd 
District  in  Goshen,  April  22  and  23. 

Required  band  and  orchestra  num¬ 
bers  for  district  and  state  contests  are 
as  follows:  Class  A  band — La  Forza 
Del  Dettino,  Verdi;  Class  A  orchestra 
— From  the  Wettem  World,  Antonin 
Dvorak;  class  B  band — Second  Nor¬ 
wegian  Rhapsody,  Christianson;  Class 
B  orchestra  —  Domenico  Cimarosa’s 
The  Secret  Marriage,  Aubrey  Winter; 
Class  C  band — Debonnaire  Overture, 
Leidzen;  Class  C  orchestra — Sonatina, 
M.  dementi;  Class  D  and  E  band — 
The  Narrator,  Buchtel;  Class  D  and 
E  orchestra — Festival  Overture,  Otis 
Taylor;  Junior  High.  The  Narrator, 
Buchtel. 


•  EVOLUTION  is  the  title  for  this  pair  of  pictures  showing  the  "before”  and 
“after”  of  the  bass  section  of  the  Franklin  Junior  High  School  band  in 
Yakima,  Washington.  The  boys  are  Jack  Kuehn,  sousM>fione.;  Rob  Darling, 
tuba;  and  Stanley  Keen,  string  bass.  Before  the  boys  got  their  present  bass 
instruments,  the  bass  section  of  the  band  never  got  to  first  base. 


•  QUE88  WHERE  these  boys  are  from.  Who  said  Texas?  How  did  you 
guess  it.  Yes,  this  is  the  Boy  Scout  band,  officially  representing  the  Long¬ 
horn  State  at  the  Scout’s  Jamboree  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  June  30 
to  July  19.  The  band  was  recruited  from  Texas  school  bands  and  was 
specially  drilled  and  outfitted  for  this  occasion.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  bands  at  the  capital. 
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Symphony  orchestra  and  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  the  Little  Symphony, 
the  Ravinia  Opera  and  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  orchestra;  his  teaching 
connections  including  Northwestern 
university,  American  Conservatory 
and  Chicago  Conservatory. 

The  oboe  comes  under  the  tutorage 
of  Gilbert  Boerema,  four  years  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Symphony  orches¬ 
tra;  plays  oboe  at  station  WGN  under 
Henry  Weber.  Mr.  Boerema  is  well 
known  for  bis  many  works  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  oboe. 

Bassoonist  Dali  Fields,  like  Mr. 
Warmelin  a  former  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony,  will  teach 
that  instrument.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
experienced  instructor  as  well  as  a 
fine  performer  and  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  bassoon  methods.  Mr.  Fields  also 


The  Big  Squeeze 


•  BEHIND  this  accordion  is  a  hoy 
who  has  won  four  prises  for  his 
ahility  to  play  the  instrument  and  is 
said  to  have  an  original  style  and 
fine  stage  presence.  His  name  is 
Master  Leo  Hendrickson  of  De  Kalb, 
Illinois.  During  the  summer  he 
earned  |7€  playing  accordion.  He  is 
eight  years  old  and  in  the  third 
grade.  He  is  a  student  of  E.  H. 
Anderson. 


played  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
orchestra. 

Assisting  Mr.  Warmelin  with  clar¬ 
inet  Instruction  and  including  the  sax¬ 
ophone  is  William  H.  Stubbins,  clar¬ 
inet  soloist  with  the  Warmelin  En¬ 
semble;  student  of  Harold  Bachman 
and  George  Dasch  in  conducting,  and  a 
public  school  music  student  at  Colum¬ 
bia  where  he  received  instruction  un¬ 
der  Rudolph  Ganz. 

In  order  that  the  Warmelin  Wood¬ 
wind  school  may  present  the  broadest 
approach  to  the  woodwind  field,  Mr. 
Warmelin  has  engaged  Mr.  Volly  De- 
faut  to  instruct  in  the  modem  style 
of  "swing”  music  for  the  clarinet  and 
saxophone.  Mr.  Defaut  has  been  a 
swing  artist  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  gone  through  all  the  idiases  of 
its  development  since  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  famous  New  Orleans 
Rhythm  Kings,  said  to  he  the  first 
swing  artists  to  appear  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Defaut  has  been  with  the  WGN 
orchestra  for  the  past  five  years  as  a 
clarinetist  and  saxophonist. 

The  clarinet  questions  and  answers 
column  which  appears  regularly  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  here¬ 
after  he  broadened  to  cover  all  of 
these  woodwind  Instraments.  Readers 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  their  questions  direct 
to  Mr.  Warmelin  at  1419  West  Winona, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

But  lt'$  Worth  It 
It  sure  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  send 
you  kids  to  school.  Some  astonishing 
figures  have  Just  been  published  in 
the  magazine,  “School  Life,”  that  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Education,  .showing 
the  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance.  The  figures  quoted  include 
general  control,  instruction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  plant,  auxiliary 
agencies,  and  fixed  chargee. 

A  wide  variation  is  found  in  the 
various  States,  partly  due  to  clinmtic 
conditions.  Payments  for  interest, 
which  would  add  about  8  percent  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

In  1890,  $14.20  was  spent  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  for  cur¬ 
rent  expense.  This  amount  increased 
to  $16.41  in  1900,  $26.99  In  1910,  $53.62 
in  1920,  and  reached  the  highest  iwint 
in  1930  when  $86.70  was  spent  per 
pupil.  This  amount  decreased  to 
$67.48  in  1934,  hut  increased  again  to 
$74.30  in  1936. 

The  13  States  that  spent  the  least 
are  all  in  contiguous  territory  in  the 
South  and  Southeast,  and  the  range  of 
expenditure  in  them  was  from  $24.65 
to  $66.16.  The  13  that  spent  the  most 
were  located  in  the  West  and  North 
and  range  from  $86.16  to  $134.13.  The 


23  States  between  these  two  extremes 
ranged  from  $66.20  to  $86.06. 

In  the  table  by  States,  Arkansas  is 
lowest  with  the  per  capita  cost  of 
$24.66,  New  York  U  top  with  $184.18. 

In  other  words,  Arkansas  educated  five 
children  for  what  it  cost  New  York  to 
educate  one.  Or  does  the  New  Yorker 
get  five  times  as  much  education?  The 
Illinois  per  capita  is  $86.06,  which  is 
more  than  twice  Tennessee’s  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $35.81.  Warm  Louisiana 
spends  $42.66  and  cold  Minnesota 
spends  $86.16. 

If  your  state  is  not  included  in  the 
figures  quoted,  write  for  them  enclos¬ 
ing  a  government  postcard  for  reply. 

Clinic  in  Detroit 

And  the  Detroit  Bandmasters’  asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  clinic  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  18,  and  19,  at  Wa3me  uni¬ 
versity,  where  Graham  T.  Overgard, 
formerly  director  of  the  Urbana 
high  school  band  and  assistant  to 
Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  is  in  charge  of 
instrumental  music.  Mr.  Overgard  is 
keenly  enthusiastic  over  the  plans  for 
this  clinic  and  extends  a  broad  in¬ 
vitation  to  school  band  directors  to 
attend. 

Contest  at  Elkhart 

The  National  School  Band  contest 
of  1938  for  Region  3,  which  includes 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  Ohio,  is  scheduled  for  May 
19,  20,  and  21,  at  EUkhart,  Indiana. 
David  Hughes,  director  of  the  Elk¬ 
hart  high  school  hand  and  mrcheatra, 
secured  the  event  for  his  city  and 
promises  a  royal  reception  to  visiting 
bands. 

A  feature  not  least  in  interest  to 
the  ambitious  school  band  musician 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  tour  band 
instrument  and  drum  factories,,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number  in 
Elkhart. 

Buy  American 

At  the  Region  3  business  meeting 
held  in  the  Inman  hotel,  smoker 
fashion,  during  the  process  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Ninth  Annual 
Band  clinic.  President  A.  R.  McAl¬ 
lister  again  made  a  plea  in  behalf  of 
American  manufacturers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  purchase  of  hand  in¬ 
struments  and  music. 

Particularly  is  such  a  policy  wise 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  mod¬ 
erate  price  and  lower  grades  of 
band  Instruments.  The  scrupulous 
standards  of  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  in  production  of  even  the 
cheapest  grade  of  instruments,  far 
excel  those  of  most  foreign  exporters 
to  this  country.  Entirely  aside  from 
the  patriotic  issue,  the  matter  of 

(Tam  to  page  4t) 
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•  LIKE  ALL  BEGINNING  teachers 
my  flret  experiences  in  organising  and 
training  school  bands  and  orchestras 
were  marked  by  much  discouragement 
and  many  disappointments.  I  used  to 
spend  an  enormous  smonnt  of  time, 
both  during  and  after  school  hours,  in 
teaching  instrumental  music,  knowing 
that  results  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  work. 

At  that  time  I  despaired!  If  only 
there  were  a  way  of  selecting  only 
capable  music  students.  Not  only 
would  the  teacher  be  spared  many 
headaches  and  disappointments,  but 
the  community  also  would  be  blessed 
with  better  musical  organisations. 

An  Enlishtnnsd  Tsscker 
Sheds  Some  Light 

Five  years  ago  the  Ohio  Music  Edu¬ 
cators’  association  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Willis  High  school  in  Delaware. 
The  distance  from  Ashtabula,  where 
I  was  teaching  at  the  time,  to  Dela¬ 
ware  is  approximately  two  hundred 
miles.  The  day  was  very  cold,  and 
the  roads  were  covered  with  a  danger¬ 
ous  coat  of  thin  ice.  However,  being 
an  officer  of  the  O.M.E.A.  I  was  duty 
bound  to  attend  this  meeting  regard¬ 
less  of  distance  or  road  condition. 

In  spite  of  all  the  effort  it  required, 
this  trip  marked  a  turning  point  in 
my  teaching  experience.  It  was  a 
little  after  lunch  when  I  reached  the 
auditorium  of  Willis  High  school.  It 
was  early  for  our  meeting.  E.  J.  Fitch- 
horn  was  on  the  stage  conducting  a 
class  in  Instrumental  music.  To  my 
amazement,  instead  of  the  customary 
musical  instruments,  these  boys  and 
girls  were  playing  on  a  small  instru¬ 
ment  which  had  a  flute-like  tone.  A 
fellow  teacher,  who  like  myself  had 
arrived  early  for  the  meeting,  looked 
at  me  as  I  turned  to  look  at  him.  We 
stared  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 
What  was  Mr.  Fitcbborn  doing  with 
these  little  flutes? 

More  music  teachers  were  arriving 
for  the  meeting.  More  astonished 
spectators!  More  derision!  All  this 
agitation  did  not  disturb  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  When  he  flnisbed  with  the  lesson. 
Mr.  Fitchhom  came  down  from  the 
stage  to  greet  us  with  his  usual  warm 
welcome.  He  naturally  was  asked  to 
tell  us  about  his  peculiar  little  instru¬ 
ment  and  his  object  in  using  it  with 
a  public  school  music  class. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  meeting.  I  have  re¬ 
tained  only  one  impression  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  trip.  Tl^at  impres¬ 
sion  stands  out  in  large  letters — 
S  A  X  E  T  T  E !  Here  was  the 
answer  to  my  prayers  of  selecting 
only  capable  students  for  our  instru¬ 
mental  music  department.  Here  was 
the  end  of  my  teaching  despair!  Here 
was  a  cure  for  my  many  disappoint¬ 
ments! 


When  I 
Discovered 
the  Saxette 

By  Armand  Vendetti 


Windbsr,  Psnntylvani* 


Tlw  grad*  school  band  and,  b*iow, 
tha  tiring  clast  at  Windbar,  Panntyl- 
vania,  Saiatt*  graduatas. 


Our  superintendent  at  Ashtabula 
Harbor,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wenner,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  school  men  in  Ohio, 
was  easily  convinced  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  Saxette  method. 
With  the  Saxette  we  could  take  one 
grade  each  year  and  give  each  and 
every  student  in  that  grade  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  Join  the  band  or  orches¬ 
tra.  By  this  method  of  approach  we 
found  that  many  parents,  never  sns- 
picloning  that  their  boy  or  girl  pos¬ 
sessed  music  ability,  were  willing  to 
purchase  instruments  for  them  when 
the  teacher  recommended  such  a  pur¬ 
chase.  After  using  the  Saxette  for 
three  years,  Ashtabula  Harbor  was 
able  to  build  a  well-balanced  band  of 
ninety  members,  a  reserve  Junior 
band  of  seventy-live,  and  an  orches¬ 
tra  of  flfty.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
Ashtabula  Harbor  had  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  six  hundred  students 
in  the  upper  six  grades,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  students  taking  instrumental 
music  was  very  large. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  accepted 
a  position  in  Windber,  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hackenberg,  my  present  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  a  very  progressive 
one,  was  easily  sold  on  the  idea  of 
introducing  the  Saxette  class  in  Wind¬ 


ber.  At  that  time  Windber  had  only 
one  instrumental  organisation,  —  a 
band  of  flfty  members.  There  was 
neither  orchestra  nor  reserve  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  senior  band. 

The  following  organizations  are  the 
result  of  one  year  of  Saxette  classes. 


1.  Saxette  Class  .  50  members 

2.  Grade  School  Band . .  20  members 

3.  Junior  H.  S.  Band ....  25  members 

4.  Senior  H.  S.  Band ...  50  members 

5.  Orchestra  .  37  members 

6.  String  Class  .  18  members 


SazaHat  for  String  Cla*s*« 

Often  music  teachers  admit  that 
the  Saxette  method  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation  to  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  of  wood-wind  instruments  but 
deprecates  its  use  for  preparing 
brass,  percussion  or  string  players. 
This  conception  of  the  Saxette 
method  is  entirely  erroneous.  The 
Saxette  method  is  not  prepara¬ 
tory  for  any  one  particular  section. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  ability  and  Interest  in  music. 
Mr.  Fitchhom  has  prepared  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  and  a  lucid  teacher’s 
manual.  A  thorough  examination  of 
these  books  will  convince  the  progres¬ 
sive  music  teacher  of  the  sound  peda¬ 
gogical  principles  employed  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  I  have  used  the  Saxette  course 
for  five  years  in  selecting  desirable 
students  for  both  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  and  find  that  it  develops 
for  the  strings  as  well  as  for  the 
winds. 

Th*  Taachar  Must  B* 

Honatf  with  Himtalf 

When  the  Saxette  method  has  been 
completed  the  teacher  must  be  honest 
with  himself.  He  must  not  allow  any 
boy  or  girl  whose  sense  of  rhythm. 
t(Hie  or  pitch  are  dubious  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  instrument  and  Join  the  be¬ 
ginner’s  class  in  band  or  orchestra. 
The  parents  of  these  less  capable  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  somewhat  disappointed 
at  first  but  will  soon  become  recon¬ 
ciled  and  will  be  grateful  to  you  for 
telling  them  the  troth. 

If  the  teacher  will  use  the  Saxette 
method  correctly  he  will  be  rewarded 
with: 

1.  Superior  bands  and  orchestras. 

2.  A  pleasanter  outlook  in  life. 
Whereas  your  work  was  discouraging 
at  times,  it  has  now  become  a  source 
of  pleasure. 

3.  More  respect  from  your  commu¬ 
nity;  you  are  giving  them  better  or¬ 
ganizations. 

4.  More  respect  from  your  stu¬ 
dents;  they  are  making  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  by  not  being  retarded  by  “dead- 
wood”  members. 

5.  A  greater  percentage  of  boys 
and  girls  participating  in  music  which, 
after  all,  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  education. 
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H«ny  n*wi  r*port*n  h*v«  in  tKnir  "Hnppy  Nnw  Ynar  ^  mntMQM  in 
form  of  lutcioin  now»  ifomt  ond  kovo  roiolvod  fo  koop  wt  woll  informed  of  mo^ 


TOrm  OT  lUICIOm  now*  ITOIH*  ona  IWTV  r««WITW«  IW  mwwtt  mm  mm.,  ,.,,m,,.,mm  m. 

•efivitio*  in  flioir  tckoolt.  For  fhi*,  tko  Eovotdroppinq  doporfmont  it  motf  grofoful 
•nd  witkoi  oil  fkoto  foHkful  roporfort  •  motf  doligktful  1931.  Now— wky  don't 
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Lincoln's  Bond  and  Orchethra 

CoUeen  A.  Braden,  Hew  Reporter 
Director  Fredertdc  W.  Jaehne,  Jr.  of 
the  Lincoln  Hl^  achool  in  Cambridge 
City,  Indiana,  leada  a  band  of  flfty-flve 
piecea  and  an  orcheetra  of  forty-Bve 
pieoea.  11110  band  will  compete  in  the 
National  conteat  next  year  and  the  or- 
cheatra  won  third  dlvialon  in  Claaa  C  laat 
year  at  the  National  conteat  at  Columbua, 
cNiio. 

A  Busy  Woek 

Cotteen  Oilmore,  Newa  Reporter 
The  Hattieaburg  Hiid>  School  band  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  leading  muaical 
unit  in  the  greateat  Armiatice  Day  cele¬ 
bration  ever  held  in  Hattieaburg,  lliaaiR- 
alppi.  People  from  four  neiidiborlng  coun- 
tiM  participated  in  thia  event.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  a  parade,  the  band  asaem- 
bled  in  the  high  achool  gymnaaium  where 
they  played  for  a  pageant  commemorating 
the  160th  anniveraary  of  the  signing  of 
the  constitution.  After  that  the  group 
played  for  the  Lions'  Exhibition,  where 
they  had  been  engaged  all  week  playing 
an  hour  concert  each  evening. 

The  band  completed  a  very  busy  week 
with  a  muaical  and  marching  program  at 
the  high  achool  football  game  between 
Hattieaburg  and  Jackson  and  by  furnish¬ 
ing  muNc  for  the  formal  closing  of  the 
Lions’  Elxhlbition. 

A  Prixe  Orchestra 

fkture  below 

Merle  Halveraon,  if  ewe  Reporter 
The  Black  River  Falls  High  School  or¬ 
chestra,  Wisconsin,  is  under  the  direction 


of  Miss  Verna  Keefe  and  consists  of  forty 
enthusiastic  studenta  Among  the  new 
members  are  Wendell  Haag,  Anna  Chris¬ 
tenson.  Harold  Olson  and  Thomas  Hagen. 
The  members  are  costumed  in  cream- 
colored  Russian  satin  blouses  trimmed  in 
black.  These  are  worn  with  black  skirts 
or  trousers.  Thia  orchestra's  list  of 
achievements  since  1911  is  outstanding, 
placing  flrat  in  almost  every  contest  en¬ 
tered;  the  latest  victory  was  in  the  1917 
combined  District  and  State  contest  at 
Ektu  Claire,  where  the  on^estra  won  first 
place  again. 

Ye«r  After  Year  .... 

Robert  F.  Be/otk,  News  Reporter 
Reporter  Sefeik  of  the  J.  Sterling  Mor¬ 
ton  High  School  band  in  Cicero,  Illinois, 
writes  that  the  Morton  Saxophone  sextet 
has  been  awarded  first  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest  from  1911  to  1917.  The 


members  are,  top  row,  left  to  riiht : 
Charles  Kronquist,  bass  saxophone ;  Arthur 
Novak,  E  flat  baritone  saxophone ;  Frank 


Urban,  B  flat  tenor  saxophone.  Bottom 
row,  left  to  right:  Charles  Kelecic,  Ird 
E  flat  alto  saxoiflione;  Robert  Tyk,  Ind 
B  flat  alto  saxophone ;  and  Robert  F. 
.Sefeik,  solo  E  flat  alto  saxophone. 

A  Mascot  and  Hit  Guard 

Picture  above 

DorotKy  Morlatt,  News  Reporter 
A  few  years  ago  music  was  practically 
"dead"  in  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  and 
then  suddenly  the  town  woke  up!  Music 
was  rediscovered!  This  was  fine,  but  it 
certainly  gave  the  high  sdiool  band  some 
stiff  competition.  The  band  members  de¬ 
cided  that  they  must  do  the  unusual  to 
retain  their  popularity.  A  mascot!  That 
was  the  answer,  and  Jimmie  is  the  result. 

Jimmie  is  a  superior  dog  who  really 
loves  his  work.  He  was  chosen  because 
he  is  black,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
big  orange  bow,  the  high  school  colors  are 
well  represented.  He  struts  down  the 
street  as  though  he  knows  he's  the  hit  of 
the  show. 

And  the  band  proudly  presented  Miss 
Betty  Tynan  as  ofllcial  mascot-guard.  She 
is  Just  a  little  girl,  but  the  tiny  orange 
and  black  clad  figure  trudges  along  In 
perfect  step  like  a  seasoned  trouper.  The 
combination  of  the  flaxen-haired  little  mise 
and  the  slender-limbed  little  terrier  has 
nutde  the  Hackettstown  High  School  band 
one  whkdi  is  never  forgotten  after  an 
appearance  and  one  which  never  lacks 
favorable  comment. 

Doddridge  to  Present  Concert 

Dortha  June  8mUh,  News  Reportn- 
The  band  of  Doddridge  Count)'  High 
school  in  West  Union,  West  Virginia,  will 
give  a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Chris  Connelly  this  month. 

Be  ides  an  interesting  program,  the 
musicians  have  new  uniforms  in  which  to 
step  out  for  the  concert.  Money  for  these 
uniforms  was  secured  by  different  noeth- 
ods ;  everybody  wortced  hard  and  the  band 
was  aided  by  their  co-operating  Band 
Boosters’  club,  which  was  organised  Just 
a  few  months  ago.  The  bsmd  is  composed 
of  forty-five  members,  but  is  somewhat 
limited  in  Instrumentation.  Money  is  also 
being  earned  to  buy  new  instruments. 

Rehearsfll  Hints 

Anna  Marie  Kuper,  News  Reporter 
Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  director  of  Hereford, 
Texas,  school  bands  and  orchestras,  and 
bis  son,  Glenn,  attefided  the  band  clinic 
held  at  Lubbock  in  November. 

Glenn,  a  member  of  the  high  school 
hand,  played  in  the  clinic  band  under  the 
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diraetion  of  H.  E.  Nutt,  W.  M.  aadbols, 
and  Bruce  Jones. 

The  Idea  of  openlns  each  reheamal  with 
a  alow  number  was  atreseed,  playing  acalea 
or  aome  diorda  instead  of  a  march  or  fast 
number  because  the  members  will  be  more 
careful  of  the  tones  they  produce.  Also, 
lone  notes  should  be  louder  than  short 
notes;  this  point,  if  put  in  in  practice, 
certainly  Improves  a  number.  Another 
Mugssstion  is  a  uniform  way  of  placinir 
and  takine  the  violin  from  the  playinc 
iKMltlon  to  the  restine  position.  This 
■should  be  done  by  movine  the  hand  down 
the  neck  of  the  violin  to  the  body  of  the 
violin,  and  then  as  the  violin  is  put  up  to 
playln#  position  the  hand  is  moved  back 
and  the  flneers  are  ready  to  play.  These 
sucssstions,  it  was  stated,  are  very  help¬ 
ful  if  put  into  practice  and  will  Improve 
any  band. 

Ovdrton,  Texas 

Vloifd  Wade,  News  Reporter 
The  Overton  Mustang  band  of  Texas  is 
still  playinc  for  football  esmee  as  the 
football  team  is  on  its  way  to  a  cham- 
plondilp.  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Hill  has  re¬ 
ceived  mudi  favorable  comment  on  his 
band's  performances,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  he  is  coinc  to  cive  a  prise  for 
the  best  marchlnc  rank  that  has  totaled 
the  most  number  of  points  in  the  Rank 
contest  (no  pun  intended). 

The  band  features  both  sainc  music, 
pep  tunes,  and  marches  at  cames ;  Mr.  Hill 
inakinc  special  arrancements  on  the  "hot” 
tunes. 

Ointon's  Twirldr 
waiyne  Cohen,  Rewe  Reporter 
To  see  a  good  baton  twirier,  students 
of  the  Clinton,  Illinois,  high  school  don’t 


have  to  CO  a  bit  out  of  their  way.  For 
Elston  Mitchell  is  light  in  their  own 
midst. 

By  winning  first  place  in  the  District 
contest  he  was  advanced  to  the  State. 
From  the  State  with  recommendation  for 
the  National,  Elston  went  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  placed  first  in  second  divi¬ 
sion.  In  1M6  he  entered  a  marching  con¬ 
test  at  Illinois  State  Normal  university, 
receiving  first  prise  of  a  loving  cup,  and 
in  lSt7  he  placed  first  again,  winning  a 
medal  for  his  efforta 

Loaded  wHh  Madak 

Catherine  Mitter,  News  Reporter 
The  activities  of  the  New  Oxford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  high  school  band  never  hesitated 
during  the  Mitire  summer  vacation  as  the 
hand  was  kept  busy  filling  its  twenty-six 


Jueb  Hieh  School  land,  Naphi,  Utah 


engagements  such  as  parades;  picnics, 
festivals,  and  many  other  occasions;  net¬ 
ting  over  $700  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  band  played  for  an  Armistice  Day 
parade,  giving  the  members  a  chance  to 
wear  their  new  medals  which  were  earned 
by  winning  first  place  in  the  State  con¬ 
tests  at  Pottsville  and  Altoona  in  1M6  and 
1937.  The  members  have  such  a  string 
of  medals  that  everybody  is  curious  as  to 
where  to  put  the  next  one  whidi  they 
hope  to  win  this  coming  spring. 

In  (Detober  about  twenty-five  members 
of  the  band,  with  Director  Paul  A.  Har- 
ner,  went  to  (Aambersburg  to  hear  the 
United  States  Navy  band. 

N«phi,  Utah 

Kefurs  above 

The  crimson  and  gold  Juab  High  School 
band,  Nephi,  Utah,  is  led  by  Director 
Frank  H  Wanlass.  A  first  division  win¬ 
ner  in  parade  and  a  second  division  winner 
in  concert,  the  Juab  band  is  always  in 
demand,  supplying  music  for  assemblies, 
memorial  services,  clubs,  ball  games, 
P.  T.  A.  meetings,  and  at  other  occasions 
when  a  musical  program  is  necessary  to 
top  off  a  perfect  day. 

St.  Cloud,  Minnosota 

Oail  Friedrich,  News  Reporter 
Climaxing  their  1937  marching  activities 
at  the  last  home  football  game,  the  Tech 
High  band  of  St  Cloud,  Minnesota,  will 
now  turn  its  attention  to  c<mcert  work  in 
preparation  for  State  and  National  con¬ 
tests  latar  in  the  year.  A  good  number 
of  the  band  who  are  seniors  have  ended 
their  high  school  maneuvering  careers 
with  this  performance,  wd  next  year  the 
baton  will  be  entrusted  to  Lillimae  Friebe, 
sophomore.  The  band  has  marched  at  all 
the  home  games  and  at  one  out-of-town 
game. 

Headwork 

Percy  Leonard,  Retce  Reporter 
Miriam  Colson  of  Alliance,  Nebraska, 
uses  a  unique  method  of  tranq>orting  her 


cello  to  and  from  school.  She  has  a  two¬ 
wheeled  trailer  for  her  bicycle;  when  she 
is  ready  for  school,  in  the  trailer  goes  the 
cello. 

Just  to  show  you  how  it’s  done,  here  is 


a  picture  of  Miriam  plus  bike  plus  trailer 
plus  cello.  _  . 

Born  in  1933 


Piefurs  below 

Undeon  Prichard,  Jr.,  News  Reporter 

The  Canyon,  Texas,  hi|^  school  band 
started  in  1933  with  about  fifteen  ntem- 
bers.  Now  the  organisation  has  about 
fifty  members  and  is  anticipating  the 
purchase  of  new  military  style  uniforms. 

The  band  plans  to  enter  Class  C  at  the 
Northwest  Texas  festival  in  the  spring, 
and  aren’t  they  a  handsome  group? 


Brouming,  Montnn« 

AHce  Preetmo,  News  Reporter 
Organised  with  all  new  members  in  the 
fall  of  1935,  the  Browning  High  School 
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band  of  Fort  Brownlns,  Montana,  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  or¬ 
ganisations  of  Northwestern  Montana, 
The  band  made  a  very  good  showing  at 
the  North  Montana  Music  festival  held 
at  Havre  last  year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  concert  band  are  of 
Indian  blood.  This  year  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students  are  studying  band,  and 
Director  Robert  Scriver  predicts  this  year 
to  be  a  most  successful  one. 

Music  Copying  Crow 

Bmeat  Denk,  Newt  Reporter 
The  music  copying  crew  of  the  Feit- 
shans  High  School  band  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  are  busy  copying  manuscripts  for 
several  new  band  arrangements  and  orig¬ 
inal  marches  by  Director  Fletcher.  Her¬ 
man  Tebrugge,  who  is  In  charge  of  this 
phase  of  the  band  work,  has  six  boys 
working  with  him. 

Hancock  Begins  Hag  Throwing 

AUoe  Brodeur,  Newt  Reporter 
When  Mr.  Vilas  Wensil,  music  supM'- 
vlsor  of  the  Hancock  Central  High  school 
of  Michigan,  went  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  for  summer  school  classes,  he 
saw  the  world  champion  flag  thrower, 
Frans  Hug,  perform.  With  the  above 
fresh  in  mind,  he  came  back  to  Hancock 
and  chose  Ek-le  C.  Hay  as  a  pupil  In  flag 
throwing.  Ebrle  started  in  S^>tember  and 
today  Is  able  to  throw  a  flag  about  thirty 
feet  in  the  air  and  catdi  it 
The  flag  is  of  heavy  red  cotton  cloth 
attatdied  to  a  pole  about  four  feet  long 
and  has  the  letters  "H.  C.  H.”  sewed  to 
it  These  letters  are  of  gold  cloth  made 
in  plain  English  style,  and  on  their  red 
background  represent  the  school  colors  of 
crimson  and  gold. 

Trombonitf 

Donald  Cooper  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  smiles 
because  he  won  second  division  with  his 
trombone  at  the  19S7  National  Music  con¬ 
test  at  Columbus.  He  also  played  first 
chair  in  a  trombone  quartet  which  won 
first  division  honors  at  the  NationaL  This 
trombone  quartet  headed  by  Don,  is  going 
to  compete  again  in  1938,  and  Don  hopes 
they  can  win  again. 

In  hi^  school,  he  holds  first  chair  posi¬ 
tion  in  band  and  orchestra,  also  playing 
in  the  Dubuque  University  band  and  or¬ 
chestra.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Man¬ 
chester,  Iowa,  new  band  shell,  Don  per¬ 
formed  as  guest  soloist  and  has  played 
over  Dubuque's  local  radio  station  a  great 


many  times.  Ferdinand  DiTella,  director 
of  the  senior  high  school  band,  has  been 
Don’s  sole  Instructor  for  four  and  a  half 
years. 


Organization  at  Heights  High 

Amu  Blair,  News  Reporter 
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Kenneth  Greenberqer,  young  Ralph  E.  Ruth,  and 
they  are  on  the  tide  tinet  at 

Bill  Rarber  head  the  Heightt  high  band 
a  recent  football  game. 

No  director  of  a  first-class  musical 
organisation  can  give  bis  best  efforts 
to  music  if  be  has  to  shoulder,  with¬ 
out  assistance,  all  of  the  routine  duties 
which  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
smooth-running  department.  We,  at 
Cleveland  Heights  High  school,  believe 
we  have  worked  out  a  plan  which  is 
well  suited  to  our  ever  -  increasing 
needs.  It  was  devised  by  our  director, 
Mr.  Ralph  B.  Rush. 

We  have  a  staff  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  Marching  band,  the 
quartermasters,  the  property  crew,  the 
library  staff,  the  mistresses  of  the 
wardrobe.  Lost  and  Found  department, 
the  office  secretaries,  and  two  faculty 
managera  There  are  also  three  stand¬ 
ing  committees;  publicity,  social  and 
welfare.  Every  Monday  at  noon  the 
members  of  the  staff  meet  with  Mr. 
Rush  to  discuss  the  business  and  plans 
for  the  coming  week.  In  this  small 
group,  we  are  presented  with  many 
problems  that  most  students  formerly 
knew  little  about.  Most  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  band  and  orchestra  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  agreed  upon  in  staff  meeting. 

An  explanation  of  the  duties  of  the 
staff  members  will  give  some  idea  of 
how  most  routine  work  is  cared  for. 
The  secretaries  relieve  the  director  of 
much  clerical  and  routine  office  work. 
They  take  charge  of  the  dally  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  grade  and  practice  cards, 
record  demerits,  and  keep  the  flies. 
They  also  do  all  the  necessary  typing 
and  answer  the  telephone.  The  library 
staff,  composed  of  seven  boys,  take  care 
of  all  the  music  folios  used  by  the  de¬ 
partment.  They  sort,  stamp,  and  num¬ 
ber  all  new  music.  They  list  and  file 
all  music  in  our  rapidly-growing  li¬ 
brary,  check  on  concert  folios  which  are 
taken  out  overnight,  and  see  that  all 
folios  are  turned  in,  complete,  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  The  property 
crew,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"prop  crew,”  is  responsible  for  setting 
up  chairs  and  stands  wherever  the 
band,  orchestra,  or  little  symphony 
makes  a  publlo  appearance,  thus  doing 


away  with  the  confusion  which  would 
otherwise  occur  when  the  music  groups 
appear  on  a  strange  field  or  stage. 
When  the  larger  instruments  such  as 
the  tubas,  basses  and  drums  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  and  from  public  performances, 
the  “prop  crew”  accompanies  the  truck 
to  see  that  the  instruments  are  care¬ 
fully  handled.  They  also  see  to  the  as¬ 
signment  of  instrument  lockers  and 
do.  any  numbers  of  the  other  odd  lobs. 
The  quartermaster  corps  bonds  out  the 
school-owned  instruments  and  sees  to 
the  repairs  on  these  Instruments.  The 
issuing  of  uniforms  Is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  mistresses  of  the  ward¬ 
robe.  They  are  also  responsible  for 
checking  in  the  uniforms  at  the  end  of 
the  semester  and  for  the  Issuing  of 
chevrons,  service  stripes  and  other 
insignia. 

The  Lost  and  Found  department  was 
organised  to  keep  forgetful  people  from 
losing  their  equipment.  A  fine  of  ten 
cents  is  imposed  for  the  first  offense. 
This  fee  Is  increased  five  cents  for 
every  succeeding  offense  until  a  maxi¬ 
mum  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  is 
reached.  Few  students  are  so  careless 
as  to  lose  things  a  second  or  third  time. 
A  list  of  accumulated  articles  is  posted 
each  week,  and  everything  unclaimed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  sold  at  auction. 

The  committees  also  have  special 
dutiea  For  instance,  one  member  of 
the  publicity  committee  is  responsible 
for  this  article.  Elach  of  the  three  mem¬ 
bers  is  assigned  to  the  publication  he 
is  best  qualified  to  cover.  One  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  the  school  newspaper  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  activities  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  departments,  and 
another  has  charge  of  the  publicity 
on  the  Cleveland  Heights  newspapers. 
When  people  come  to  the  director  for 
information  he  has  now  only  to  refer 
them  to  the  publicity  committee.  The 
entertainment  committee  plans  the 
social  events  which  take  place  outside 
of  school  hours. 

Affairs  such  as  an  outdoor  picnic  in 
the  fall  and  skating  party  were  also 


sponsored  bjr  the  committee  which  aims 
to  have  one  social  affair  a  month  for 
members  of  the  instrumental  music  de¬ 
partment.  The  welfare  committee  In¬ 
vestigates  anjr  prolonged  absence  from 
rehearsals  and  sends  cards  and  flowers 
to  those  who  are  IIL 
Each  croup  and  committee  has  a 
chairman  who  is  under  the  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  director.  The  students 
enjoy  beinc  (Iven  this  responsibility 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  real 
leadership.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
relievinc  the  director  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  detail  work.  This  organisation 
was  not  built  in  a  single  year  but  is 
the  product  of  several  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation.  Each  spring  students  are 
asked  to  sign  up  for  work  they  would 
like  to  do.  Then  begins  the  process  of 
sifting  and  eliminating  to  And  the  best 
persons  to  All  the  vacancies  which  will 
occur  at  graduation  time.  At  the  June 
picnic  awards  for  the  year  are  made; 
and  then  everyone  holds  his  breath  as 
the  staff  appointments  for  the  next 

East  Grand  Forb,  Minnesota 

Raymond  Laraon,  Newt  Reporter 
The  Central  High  School  band  of  East 
Grand  Forks,  Minnesota,  has  Increased  in 
membership  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty- 
eight  in  one  year.  New  instruments  were 
added  to  the  band  during  the  past  year, 
and  there  are  but  two  seniors  and  six 
Juniors  in  the  organisation.  The  music  de¬ 
partment  also  has  a  string  ensemble  com¬ 
posed  of  violins,  viola,  and  cello ;  and  Blast 
Grand  Forks'  a  cappella  chorus  numbers 
eighty-flve.  A  new  building  with  an  acous¬ 
tically  treated  rehearsal  room  and  audi¬ 
torium  has  added  much  to  the  music  in¬ 
terest  in  the  school.  Sigurd  J.  Ode,  music 
supervisor,  directs  all  the  organisations. 

Kentland,  Indiana 

Lorraine  Henry,  Netoa  Reporter 
In  1934  the  Kentland,  Indiana,  school 
band  was  organised  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Liouis  B.  Elmore.  There  were 
forty  members,  all  beginners,  at  the  time, 
and  today  the  enrollment  is  sixty.  Uni¬ 
forms  for  these  students  were  purchased 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  these  three  years,  the  band  has 
played  for  football  games,  school  affairs, 
many  outside  engagements,  and  plans  to 
compete  in  the  District  contest  next 
.spring. 

Grosse  Pointe  Begins 

Picture  below 

Wm.  8.  McCray,  Nevoa  Reporter 


year  are  made,  for  it  is  considered  both 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  staff. 

The  two  faculty  members  also  assist 
the  director  with  some  of  the  routine 
work  and  supervise  certain  committees. 
The  business  manager  keeps  the  ac¬ 
counts,  pays  all  the  bills  incurred  by 
the  department,  sees  to  the  publicity  and 
ticket  sales  for  concerts,  and  arranges 
for  transportation  to  out  -  of  -  town 
games.  The  assistant  manager,  a 
woman  member  of  the  faculty,  super¬ 
vises  the  issuing  of  uniforms,  acta  as 
an  adviser  to  the  standing  committees 
and  sees  that  all  girls  conform  with 
dress  regulations  and  other  regulations 
for  girls. 

With  such  a  setup  It  is  easy  tosses 
why  the  Cleveland  Heights  instru¬ 
mental  music  department  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  big  things  and  why  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Heights  High  school 
consider  It  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
belong  to  the  band  and  orchestra. 


their  first  appearance.  So  that  practicing 
may  be  efficient  and  perfect,  a  very  mod¬ 
em  soundproof  band  room  has  been  built, 
so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used  for  a 
broadcasting  studio  if  necessary.  It  is 
the  ambition  and  goal  of  these  musicians 
to  be  able  to  furnish  the  musical  pep  and 
entertainment  for  the  football  games  next 
fall,  something  that  Orosse  Pointe  hasn’t 
had  for  several  years.  Mr.  Kalember  will 
also  start  the  grade  school  bands  next 
semester,  using  as  a  nucleus  all  those 
students  who  satisfactorily  pass  the  Sax- 
ette  course. 

A  Rne  Performance 

Pi^re  below 

At  an  appearance  on  the  Jenkintown 
stadium  turf  in  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  Upper  Moreland  High  School 


these  ptirple  and  gold  clad  musicians  un¬ 
raveled  and  formed  the  word  "HELXiO." 
They  then  formed  the  word  “J”  and  then 
the  letters  “UMHS"  and  played  the  Upper 
Moreland  Alma  Mater  song.  After  playing 
the  “Old  Gray  Mare,”  a  mock  drama  was 
presented  with  the  appearance  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  “drake,” 
the  typiflcation  of  the  new  name  for  the 
Jenkintown  giidders.  Edgar  Headley  is 
the  leader  of  this  fine  group. 

Talentod 


Lorraine  Lyona,  Newa  Reporter 
Thou^  only  12  years  old  and  in  the 
seventh  grade,  John  Muehlstein,  first  chair 


snare  drummer  of  the  Lincoln  High  School 
Concert  band  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis¬ 


Upper  Moreland  High  School  Band,  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania 


When  Director  Dewey  Kalember  raises 
his  baton  sometime  in  January,  it  will 
mark  about  three  months  of  training  for 
over  ninety  young  beginning  band  stu¬ 
dents  of  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  and 


band  of  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  gave 
an  exacting  and  attractive  performance. 
Beginning  with  a  cartwheel  formation. 


consin,  is  a  great  asset  to  his  organisa¬ 
tion.  He  has  received  a  first  division  rat¬ 
ing  in  eadi  of  the  three  State  contests  he 
entered.  Besides  the  snare  drum,  John 
also  plays  tympani,  chimes,  and  bells  in 
the  high  school  orchestra,  and  is  now  con¬ 
centrating  on  mastering  the  marimba.  He 
played  a  xylophone  solo  and  also  a  duet 
in  the  last  State  contest,  receiving  a  first 
in  both  events. 

Last  year  John  was  awarded  the  band 
scholarship  by  Director  Aaron  Mannis. 
The  scholarship  consisted  of  a  trip  to  the 
Madison  Music  clinic  where  John  played 
as  a  member  of  the  All  State  High  School 
band,  composed  of  375  pieces  and  directed 
by  Mr.  Carleton  L.  Stewart. 

Besides  his  activities  in  the  band,  he 
also  played  in  the  first  State  Hi^  S4^ool 
Marimba  band,  which  consisted  of  25  play¬ 
ers  under  the  direction  of  Clair  Omar 
Musser,  intematlonally-famed  marimba 
player.  All  John’s  accomplishments 
can't  even  be  listed  here! 


Grotte  Point,  Michigan,  High  School  Band 
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N«w  Orchestra  Organized 

Pictiir*  b«lew 

Helen  Jnne  Borchere,  Neeo*  Reporter 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Wy> 
man,  the  Drummer  Townahip  Hlch  School 
band  of  Qiboon  City,  llllnola,  went  to  the 
Diatrict  conteat  at  Clinton  laat  apiinc  aa 
an  honor  band,  then  competed  In  the  State 
conteat  held  at  Champaign.  Here  it  wae 
placed  In  the  flrat  diviaion,  qualifying  for 
this  year’s  National  contest.  The  mem- 


hish  school  was  held  both  in  the  high 
school  and  In  the  business  section  of  the 
town  in  order  to  help  pay  the  band's  way 
to  Butte  for  the  championship  football 
game.  The  minimum  was  ten  cents,  but 
many  contributed  more,  and  enough  was 
collected  to  pay  about  half  of  each  ntem- 
ber’s  fare. 

Billings  sttidenta  who  played  in  the  all- 
state  orchestra  and  band  at  Butte  and 
Miles  City  recently  were  awarded  many- 
high  ranks  for  their  achievements.  Six 


Drummer  Towatkip  High  School  Bead,  Gibson  City,  llliaoit 


hers  of  this  group  have  uniforms  of  ma¬ 
roon  hats  and  satin-lined  capes  trimmed 
in  white,  these  colors  representing  the 
schooL 

A  high  school  orchestra  is  being  or¬ 
ganised  by  Mr.  K.  Anderson,  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  who  is  the  glee  club 
director. 


T«n-Monih-Old  Band  Wins  Confast 

Manly  Tern  Wood,  Sew  Reporter 
in  the  fall  of  1916  the  Community  High 
School  band  of  Stronghurat,  Illinois,  wel¬ 
comed  its  new  director,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hunt. 
Night  new  instruments  were  bought,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  organised  a  band  which  was 
composed  of  a  dosen  pupils  who  had 
played  before  and  twice  as  many  begin¬ 
ners.  In  May,  Mr.  Hunt  was  succeeded  by 
another  able  director,  Mr.  Leland  M. 
Meyer,  who  enrolled  a  few  adult  players 
In  the  weekly  outdoor  concerts  during  the 
summer.  In  August  the  band  went  to 
Springfield,  lUinoia,  to  compete  with  bands 
of  larger  schools  than  Stronghurat  and 
received  first  prise  In  Class  C. 

The  band  is  now  very  popular  and  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  play  at  two  county 
fairs  and  a  festival  in  a  neighboring  city. 


of  the  ten  orchestra  delegates  won  first 
places :  Qwendolin  Anderson,  violin ; 

•lladys  Beers,  cello ;  Eleanor  Olson,  double 
bass ;  Ernest  Rhea,  flute ;  Robert  Ghie- 
voldsen,  trumpet ;  and  Olen  Waddell,  clar¬ 
inet.  In  the  band,  Dorothy  Wllliam>< 
placed  first  in  third  horns ;  Oeorge  Grosser 
was  second  in  comet  solos;  Dot  Wiley- 
second  in  first  horns,  and  Bill  Orton  fourth 
in  bass  horns. 

The  Montana  State  College  “Bobcat” 
band  is  signed  to  appear  at  Billings  on 
March  2t. 


Students  Honorfid 

Jack  Totutg,  Netoa  Reporter 
Jesse  Dean  Cobb,  cometlst,  and  R.  L>. 
Floyd,  baritone  player,  were  selected  from 
the  Mcliean,  Texas,  band  to  participate 
in  the  demonstration  band  whldi  per¬ 
formed  at  liubbock.  The  demonstration 
ensemble  was  composed  of  students  who 
had  won  honors  in  State  and  National 
contests.  McLean  is  proud  to  have  been 
represented  by  these  players. 


Stnittin  with  the  Gobblers 

Roy  Bint,  Sewe  Reporter 
The  Cuero,  Texas,  Gkibbler  School  band, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Kerby,  has 
made  rapid  progress  In  Its  two  years  of 
existence.  This  group  has  attended  fairs 
and  paraded  in  Torktown,  Halletsville, 
tlonsales,  paraded  at  all  the  school  foot¬ 
ball  games,  went  to  Austin  to  see  Texas 
university  play  Arkansas  and  to  the  San 
Marcos  home-coming.  Planning  many 
more  tripe  for  next  year,  all  members 
agree  that  not  only  is  music  educational, 
but  entertaining  as  well. 


Lonoir  Plays  for  Gamas 

Vharlet  E.  Haymaker,  Sew  Reporter 
The  Lenoir  High  School  band  of  North 
Carolina  has  played  and  marched  for  nu¬ 
merous  football  tilts  this  fall.  At  the 
Davldson-Carolina  game,  the  band  formed 
the  monogram  "NC"  for  Carolina,  and  at 
the  Virginia-Carollna  game  the  band 
formed  a  “V,”  the  Salisbury  band  forming 
a  circle  around  the  “V.”  For  the  opposite 
stadium  the  Salisbury  musicians  made  a 
large  “V,“  and  the  Lenoir  band  made  the 
letters  “NC”  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Ocdid  Takot  a  Trip 

Irtcin  W,  Carter,  Seme  Reporter 
The  Ocala  High  School  band  of  Florida 
took  its  first  trip  of  this  year  to  Tampa 
for  the  National  Exchange  Club  conven¬ 
tion,  playing  short  concerts  at  the  Florid¬ 
ian,  Hillsborough,  and  DeSoto  hotels  and 
at  the  Plant  park  band  shelL  Ocala  has 
started  its  weekly  Thursday  night  con¬ 
certs  at  the  Civic  Center  and  has  been 
giving  colorful  marching  exhibitions  at 
the  football  games.  The  City  Council  gave 
the  band  an  appropriation  for  new  instru¬ 
ments  this  year,  and  as  a  result  FVeeman 
Teuton,  Eldwin  Teuton,  Robert  Prince, 
H.  L.  Dye,  and  Billy  MImms  are  playing 
shiny,  new  horns. 


Tag  Day 

Betty  Cutte,  Sew  Reporter 
A  tag  sale  by  the  Billings,  Montana, 


Sugar-Salam  Grows 

Anna  Luke,  Sew  Reporter 
One  of  the  more  Important  things  of  the 
Sugar-Salem  High  School  band  at  Sugar, 
Idaho,  is  its  development  since  present 
instructor,  Mr.  J.  D.  Montague,  came  to 
the  aidtool  in  the  fall  of  1916.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  twenty  enrolled  In 
the  band ;  now  there  are  fifty-seven  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  organisation.  There  are  only 
half  enough  uniforms,  so  the  band's  pro¬ 
ject  at  present  is  to  obtain  complete  new 
uniforms  for  the  entire  group. 

On  November  tS.  the  band  and  oixdies- 
tra  Journeyed  to  Idaho  Falls  where  they 


received  oomplimentary  tickets  to  a  con¬ 
cert  given  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Gifford’s  band, 
orchestra,  and  glee  clubs  of  that  city. 

How  to  Pick  on  Octot 

Batricip  Doherty,  Sew  Reporter 
All  musical  organisations  of  the  Mosl- 
nee,  Wisconsin,  High  school  were  given 
six  week  teats  by  Mr.  Loebel.  In  band, 
the  members  were  required  to  know  three 
scales;  the  test  In  orchestra  consisted  of 
playing  Coat  Ran  Tutti;  and  both  the  Glee 
club  and  mixed  chorus  were  given  oral 
tests.  The  object  of  this  was  to  And  an 
octet  that  will  appear  at  future  entertain¬ 
ments. 

Borlin,  Wisconsin 

Alice  finch,  Setee  Reporter 
With  new  suits  to  compensate  for  a 
year's  hard  drill,  the  Berlin,  Wisconsin, 
High  School  band  garnered  three  firsts 
and  a  second  at  the  De  Pere  District  con¬ 
test  last  spring. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wright,  the  new  director, 
took  charge  in  September  of  the  Grade 
Junior  band,  the  Teenie  Weenie  band,  and 
the  Senior  band  and  orchestra.  The  high 
school  band  presented  a  forty-five  minute 
broadcast  early  in  October,  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  held  down  the  air  lanes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week. 

Longmont,  Colorado 

Bob  Soble,  Seiea  Reporter 
The  Longmont  Music  department  of 
Colorado  is  groa-ing  fast.  Its  band  has 
increased  from  thirty  to  forty-five  players 
since  the  first  of  school,  and  the  orchestra 
has  over  sixty  members  at  present.  Both 
groups  gave  one  public  concert  in  fall  and 
promise  to  be  superior  organisations  by 
contest  time  in  spring. 

Outstanding  soloists  are  Bob  Sager, 
trombone  ;  Beatrice  Noble,  violin ;  Leonard 
Bluebaugh,  clarinet ;  and  Ted  Hottel, 
trumpet. 

The  department  is  w-orking  for  nea-  uni¬ 
forms  this  year,  and  the  students  are 
under  the  direction  of  L.  Randall  Spicer, 
Jr.,  a  clarinetist  from  Colorado  university. 
Mr.  Spicer  has  started  a  class  of  forty 
ta-lrlers. 

Pfitfirsburg  Practices  Promptly 

Dorothy  Whipp,  Seiea  Reporter 
Last  year  the  Petersburg  High  School 
band  of  Illinois  won  the  State  contest  in 
I'lasB  C  and  was  recommended  for  the 
National  to  be  held  In  spring.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  a-orking  hard  toa-ard  winning  the 
National.  They  have  full  band  rehearsal 
each  school  day,  with  lessons  and  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsals  during  and  after  school 
hours.  A  pep  band  of  twenty  has  been 
organised  for  performance  at  basketball 
games  in  the  school. 

Petersburg  is  proud  of  its  line  rehearsal, 
practice,  and  instrument  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  new  addition  to  the  high 
school.  The  band  has  a  library  which, 
of  course,  has  In  it  copies  of  The  8CHOOI, 
MITSICIAN. 

Mfirion  PrMgnts  Concert 

Oene  Anderaon  and  Robert  atreetman. 

Sew  Reportera 

The  Marion,  North  Carolina,  High 
School  band  gave  Its  annual  concert  in 
the  high  sdiool  auditorium  on  December  7. 
A  large  crowd  attended. 

There  are  thirty-five  members  in  the 
senior  band  and  twenty  members  in  the 
Junior  band.  Mr.  B.  Hirsch  is  the  di¬ 
rector. 

Election  Day 

Juanita  Cortner,  Seiea  Reporter 
The  Silver  Creek  Hi  School  or^estra 
of  Sellersburg,  Indiana,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  this  year's  activities: 
They  are  Irene  Rrans,  president;  Russell 


Allen,  vlce-preeldent ;  Juite  Hargeehlmer, 
Hecretary :  Mary  Catherine  Meyer,  treas¬ 
urer;  Karl  Rinle,  librarian;  James  Hin¬ 
ton.  assistant  librarian;  Joe  Meyer,  prop¬ 
erty  man ;  Junior  Cortner,  assistant  prop¬ 
erty  man.  When  the  band  needs  a  man 
to  handle  bic  problems^  the  bass  vtolln 
player.  Joe  Meyer,  comes  to  their  aid ; 
and  If  a  man  Is  needed  to  handle  large 
objects.  Junior  Cortner,  bass  drummer.  Is 
“Johnny  on  the  spot.” 

Cokimbid  City,  Indiana 

fJrace  Ohki,  tfeteii  Reporter 
With  the  presentation  of  Its  annual  fail 
concert,  the  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  High 
School  band  climaxed  its  activities  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1937  school  year. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  music 
students  of  Northeastern  Indiana  were 
given  the  privilege  of  playing  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Revelll  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Michigan.  The  110  members 
of  the  symphonic  band  which  was  organ¬ 
ised  for  the  Northeastern  Indiana  Teach¬ 
ers'  convention  were  conducted  In  a  clinic 
and  concert  by  Mr.  Revelli.  Here  com¬ 
mon  faults  in  music  organisations  of  to¬ 
day  were  demonstrated  and  constructive 
information  given. 

No  Madness  in  This  Method 

Roger  Morton,  Kewa  Reporter 
Miss  Lois  Barrows  has  been  music  in¬ 
structor  at  Bagley,  Iowa,  for  two  years. 
As  a  means  of  scoring  all  practicing,  she 
has  arranged  practice  sheets  which  have 
a  record  of  the  time  practiced  each  day 
of  the  week.  Kvery  player  must  have  one 
hour  of  practice  each  day  for  five  days 
out  of  the  week.  No  student  can  have  a 
lesson  without  sufficient  amount  of  prac¬ 
tice,  and  after  a  student  has  missed  one 
or  more  lessons  he  is  dropped  from  the 
list 

This  method  proves  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  tends  to  create  ambition  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

N«w  Pep  Band 

Marjorie  J.  Carl,  \etoa  Reporter 
This  year  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
Pep  band  tor  the  Farragut,  Iowa,  high 
school.  Several  snappy  numbers  were  se¬ 
lected  to  be  played  at  the  basketball  games 
this  winter,  and  December  3  sets  the  date 
of  Farragut's  first  appearance  and  first 
home  game  of  the  season.  The  purpose 
of  this  Pep  band  is  twofold — to  improve 
the  band  and  to  help  win  games. 

Joint  Bands 

Joyce  Banaen,  Newa  Reporter 
The  Armstrong  High  School  band  of 
Iowa,  which  won  an  excellent  rating  at 
the  State  Music  contest  at  Iowa.  City,  and 
the  Swea  City  band  have  the  same  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Niemeyer.  Both  bands  have  in¬ 
teresting  schedules  this  year  and  have 
made  their  first  appearance  at  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association. 

They  have  organised  reed  quintets  and 
brass  sextets,  planned  a  Joint  concert,  and 
will  play  for  basketball  gamea  For  added 
entertainment  the  graduates  have  formed 
a  Little  German  band  which  will  play 
along  with  the  Pep  band. 

• 

FouHh  Season  for  Musicals 

Rntk  Patner,  Neva  Reporter 
The  John  Adams  High  School's  music 
department  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  present¬ 
ing  its  fourth  season  of  monthly  musical 
programs.  These  musicals,  planned  by 
Dwight  W.  Lott,  chairman  of  the  music 
department  and  assistant  principal,  are 
open  to  the  entire  school  and  community. 


one 


Hyoa  will  fill  in  and 
return  the  question¬ 
naire  below,  which  in 
turn  will  bring  you  ▼afaud>le  infor¬ 
mation  and  suggeetions  for  the 
improvensent  of  your  percussion 
section.  Kemember,  Mr.  Director, 
the  Dnun  Rndimentt  and  Drum 
Solos,  plus  ralnable  contest  infi>r- 
mation,  whidi  we  have  widdy  ad¬ 
vertised  at  fifty  cents  a  etqiy,  will 
be  sent  you  five  upon  receipt  of 
the  questionnaire  properly  filled 
in.  lliis  places  yon  nn^r  no  obli¬ 
gation,  whatever. 

ALSO,  if  yon  will  indicate  the  number  required,  we  will  include  ftee,  a  con¬ 
densed  chart  of  **The  Thirteen  Essential  Rudiments,**  for  each  and  every  one  of 
your  snare  drum  students.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  drum  study,  darify- 
ing  the  important  rudiments,  absolutely  authentic.  Fill  in  and  return  the  question¬ 
naire,  dthw  on  the  form  bdow,  or  answer  Ae  same  questions  on  a  separate  sheet, 
■fring  number  of  rudiment  dieets  required,  and  watdi  for  invaluable  aids  and 
service  bdp  from  the  makers  of  **The  WORLD*S  FINEST  DRUMS.**  **** 
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AWCLCOMC  CHAKGE 


0  Second  semester  roll  call!  And  there's  Wilbur,  still 
in  the  bird  cage.  Tweet!  Tweet!  This  is  going  to  drive 
the  director  cuckoo.  And  six  months  more  is  bound  to 
rip  the  home  circle  wide  open. 

But  Dad  and  Ma  have  an  easy  escape.  All  Wilbur  really 
needs  is  a  new  moderately  priced  clarinet,  a  P*A,  so  sweet- 
t<med  and  easy  to  play  that  once  he  gets  it,  Wilbur  will 
dash  ahead,  as  though  he  had  previously  been  tied  to  a 
post.  Next  spring's  contest  will  be  Hn  the  bag". 

And  if  you  are  not  advancing  as  fast,  or  fa»ter,  than  the 
others  in  the  band,  get  a  new  P>A,  because  a  new  P.A 
wiU  boost  your  playing  ability  and  give  you  the  tone, 
confidence,  and  technique  you  must  have. 


kfuicfat-ihU 
Book  Todo^ 


See  the  new  P*A  instruments,  neariy  everything  in  brass 
and  woodwinds,  at  your  local 
music  store,  or  write  direct  for 
beautiful  book  and  complete  de¬ 
tails.  Elasy  terms.  Send  today  sure. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

lat  P-A  naaSiMS  nidMrt,  InSImm 


Just  Nerves 

LContinti  from  p»gt  17) 

to  au  unsuspecting  and  untrained  au- 
dioice  that  anything  was  wrong. 
Many  fine  conductors  ftdlow  this  pol¬ 
icy  in  public. 

The  conductor  can  do  much  to  ei¬ 
ther  help  or  hinder  an  organiution, 
especially  if  it  is  made  up  of  young 
people  with  contesting  honors  at 
stake. 

Last  year  1  was  Judging  at  a  band 
contest  and,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
obvious  to  the  reader,  will  not  disclose 
the  location.  I  was  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  sight-reading  contest.  We  had 
heard  the  Class  A  and  B  bands  and 
were  waiting  for  the  C  bands  to  com¬ 
plete  a  heavy  day’s  work.  A  very  ex¬ 
citable,  impetuous  appearing  young 
man  came  into  the  contest  hall  and 
nervously  started  ordering  his  little 
band  of  quite  young  children  into  posi¬ 
tion.  The  boys  and  girls  were  worked 
up  to  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
before  the  contest  started.  The  yonng 
man  rapped  his  stand  for  attention, 
and  then  in  a  very  unpleasant  man¬ 
ner  gave  his  instructions  regarding 
the  number  that  was  to  be  read  at 
sight  “I  know  some  dub  will  ‘butt¬ 
in’  here,”  he  said,  as  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  offbeat  eighth  note.  *‘I 
suppose  you  will  play  O  natural.  Bill, 
instead  of  a  O  flat  whmi  we  come  to 
the  five  fiat  signature,”  he  said,  speak¬ 
ing  to  one  of  his  solo  players.  "I’ll 
break  anyone’s  neck  who  doesn’t  ob¬ 
serve  the  cutoff  at  so-and-so,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  and  then  rapping  his  stand,  he 
nearly  bowled  the  other  Judge  and  I 
over  by  yelling,  “Come  on,  you  rum¬ 
mies,  do  your  worst!” 

The  children  were  beyond  them¬ 
selves;  soon  there  was  chaos!  The 
conductor  threw  down  his  stick  and 
with  insulting  language  made  a  most 
perfect  fool  of  himself  and  humiliated 
his  players.  We  ordered  him  back  to 
the  stand  and  told  him  to  use  his  head 
and  behave  himself,  but  the  same 
scene  occurred.  Then  he  came  over 
to  me  and  said,  “I’m  sorry  that  my 
band  has  made  such  a  rotten  show¬ 
ing.”  I  replied,  “It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  the  only  one  making  a  rotten 
showing  .  .  .  how  can  you  expect  to 
control  these  children  when  you 
haven’t  learned  to  control  yourself.” 
My  heart  ached  for  those  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  many  of  whom  were  in  tears. 

Presently,  to  the  contrary,  a  band 
followed,  headed  by  a  kindly  gentle¬ 
man,  who  looked  upon  his  children  as 
most  school  bandmasters  do  with  Joy 
almost  akin  to  parental  pride.  He 
politely  explained  all  the  pitfalls. 
“This  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  as 
many  things  we  have  played,”  he  clev¬ 
erly  said.  “I  know  you  will  watch  me 
carefully,  and  we  won’t  have  any 
trouble,”  and  with  this  he  tapped  his 
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sUad  and  the  little  band  played  one 
of  the  nicest  sight-reading  Jobs  that 
we  bad  heard  all  day. 

Yes,  the  bandmaster  can  help  soothe 
those  nerves  that  normal  musical 
youngsters  are  bound  to  have  in 
abundance. 

Nervousness  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  for  it  is  usually  a  sign 
that  the  performer  really  cares. 

When  your  nerves  are  getting  the 
better  of  you,  whether  you  have  to 
play  a  solo  in  front  of  a  band,  or  play 
an  intricate  part  in  the  band  itself, 
remember  that  those  who  know  your 
problems  are  sympathetic  toward  you. 
Then  develop  your  confidence  and 
control  those  nerves  before  you  start 
to  play.  Just  as  all  great  artists  have 
bad  to  learn  to  do. 

Don’t  let  nerves  discourage  you! 
Remember  Mr.  Clarke’s  words,  which 
I  certainly  think  worth  repeating:  “If 
a  player  is  never  nervous  he  can 
never  be  a  real  artist.” 


Apologizing 

Please  pass  the  pie  and  make  It  hum¬ 
ble.  Lena  accustomed  to  the  milder 
modes  of  humility,  your  editor  this 
month  sinks  to  the  depths  of  ignominy 
and  humbie  diet,  eating  his  words. 


Ir«  F.  Van 


To  make  a  sad  story  short,  Ira  F. 
Vail  of  Canton,  South  Dakota,  showed 
up  on  page  22  of  the  December  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  by  misUke.  The  article, 
headed  “Lund  Tells  How  to  Retard 
Tardiness,”  was  Lund’s  own  handiwork, 
but  the  face  in  the  picture  was  not. 

In  his  wholesome  style!  Mr.  Vail 
writes  in  answer  to  our  apologetic  let¬ 
ter: 

“Dear  Mr.  Shepherd:  I  am  sure  the 
mistake  you  made  in  the  December 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was 
entirely  unavoidable.  My  friends  have 
been  kidding  me  about  my  new  name; 
but  the  only  thing  that  worries  me  is 
that  Mr.  Lund  might  be  highly  insulted 
at  having  a  face  like  mine  standing 


WHAT  COMES  OUT  OF 
THE  BELL  OF  YOUR  HORH? 

if  That  is  the  important  consideration, — what  comes  out  of 
^e  bell  of  your  horn.  That  is  what  gauges  your  reputation 
as  a  player,  determines  whether  you  pky  in  first  chair,  or 
on  the  first  part,  or  remain  somewhere  down  the  line. 


i^  What  comes  out  of  the  bell  of  your  horn  depends 
partly  on  you, — how  well  you  have  mastered  the 
simple  arts  of  blowing,  lipping;  how  diligently,  cor¬ 
rectly,  intelligently  you  practice.  But  that  is  not  all. 


ic  What  comes  out  of  the  bell  of  your  horn  depends  very 
largely  on  what  the  manufacturer  made  the  instrument 
capable  of  producing;  the  delicate  perfection  in  acoustical 
design,  the  right  metal,  the  correct  taper,  the  perfect  bal¬ 
ancing.  Lacking  these,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
exclusive  features  of  a  Martin,  what  comes  out  •  •  .  will  be 
proportionately  down  in  the  scale  of  musical  standards. 


it  What  comes  out  of  the  bell  of  your  comet,  trumpet, 
trombone,  baritone  or  bass,  will  be  noticeably  of  better  tone, 
resonance,  power  and  stability  when  you  switch  to  a  Martin. 
For  those  built-in  qualities  on  their  oum  account,  will  immedi¬ 
ately  improve  your  playing.  On  a  poor  horn  these  advances 
can  never  be  accomplished,  regardless  of  practice  hours. 
Make  this  short  cut  to  success  with  an  instrument  that  will 
carry  you  to  the  top.  Start  the  new  semester  widi  a  Martin. 

MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

102  Martin  Building  if  Elkhart,  Indiana 


January,  1931 
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PEOIER  WOODWINDS-USE  THEM  EXCLUSIVELY 
AND  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERFORMANCE 


W«'r*  ml  this  foaiily.  Sv*ry  in  Ikb  mfmmp 

i«  •  (wraoMcIHy  ml  UflMft  ciiltar*  aii4  rvliMMMMt.  TIm  t  mmi 

IIm  MMk  tUlM  wMMMialiif  !»•«•  mm  into  tiMir  MUiif.  €■■*■■  hwWt, 
■MMcally  mmd  McliMinliy  hmmmIIm,  4«raU«^  MmI  for  IIm  »di«ol  w—ldM. 


THE  COVSRTYPEi  wHh  all  ImIm  cM*rU, 
Awttt  Rksi  AMvr99  fodll* 

totM  r«^  ■■■«§!<■  1^  mImim  wHIi  rntit^. 
UMinf  aiMl  ^Hdi  ■ccwracy.  Bb  BmEiu 
PROFESSIONAL  MOOELi  Hi.  wIImiA 
•R«c«r«4  f fM«MI^  ffo—  foN,  dch  toM^ 
MNliwitMl  Mfow»  wimUm 
iHtoMtfM.  key  waiMhit  Mny 

MW  foat«f  n  tniilwt  EanwL 
PREMIER  CLARIHETSi  fo  dlvM,  wmmi  mm 

tikmmikm,  Hm  i— >  M^Ur  **4  wiilMy  «m4 

cforfoMs  In  Hm  ■«•»!  IfoM.  B«iR  fo  A, 

Ak J  Bk  ^  -  -* --« J 

WP  MM  B|P«  ^WWfW^Vty 

ALTO  AND  BASS  CLARINETS.  TIm  r*. 
■MfliiEI*  teM  ^alHy  Msy  pfoyina. 
May  JawEHat  ml  Nmm  Padfor  foatkaiaata 
Imm  LrawflA  Nmm  hifk  yraforawca  for 
aefcaal  mam.  Kay  artaataaiaat  >hraa  daM 

Wrfoa  for  latoat  fofoar  SHaatraNaf  mmi  d 
Ym^  ka  aaryrIaaJ  to  aM  kaw  rMaaaa 


kalaacaJ  acNaa,  aadaalva  alaala '  aatoaiatic 

toM  mmd  foN,  aaay  aalaaia.  SayyWaj  la 
Raaak^raaaJilla,  akaalto  ar  aRvar. 

THE  OBOEi  RiaNafatafcakla  ky  ito  efoar, 
Aral  toaat  )Mt  RiaUaedy  Ika  waliR  raa4 
Maa4  ml  Ika  toM  akaat  Ikia  iaatoaaiaat  la 
aM  af  (ka  Raaa(  la  Ika  PaRlar  foaitly. 

^E  FLUT^^ nK ^  k^Hi^ 

^il^i(^i^l.  ra^aa^i(^i^l  ^^i^ia^^^i^alaaa  ^^lir^ia 

P^MBVaV^a  ■  a^WMlWiSB  WB^By  WW 

aaaaaal  darMy  mmd  kaaaiy. 

THE  PICCOLO.  latoMdaa  aaR  toMi 
daiMy  a^aal  to  (ka  Aaaa(  Aaka^  atordy 

Tkia  la  a  Am  lM(raaiaa(  ia  avary  aaaaa  ml 

aertkiaf  (kaaa  iaa(raaiaa(a  la  foA  jatotl. 
ly  (kay  ara  yrlca^.  Writo  (aRay  Mia. 


THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CUSTOMBUILT  WOODWINDS 
DEPT.  112  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


over  hla  naiue.  Mr.  ISdltor,  your  aiiolosy 
la  acoaptad  in  full.  Toura  truly, " 
Jrm  F.  Vott. 

And  thla  latter  from  Mr.  Lund, — ^you'll 
cat  a  kick  out  of  it  It’a  sraat  Don't 
miM  raadtnc  it.  Mr.  Lund,  you  know,  ia 
tha  bandmaatar  at  MantorviUa,  Mlnnaaota. 
The  only  time  tha  author  of  "How  to 
Ratard  Tardlnaaa”  la  evar  late  for  achool 
ia  on  tha  tan  momlnsa  of  tha  adieol  yaar 
whan  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  arriTaa  at 
hia  home,  and  that'a  excuaa  anouch  for 
anyona.  Hare  ia  Mr.  Lund'a  latter; 

“Dear  EMltor:  Weil,  Robert,  I  had  my 
face  lifted  like  you  aaid,  and  hare  ara  the 
liftliva.  Thla  picture  looka  more  like  me 
and  more  people  are  goina  to  recocniae 
me,  but  I  ought  to  thank  that  fallow  for 
pinch-hitting  for  me.  Beaidea,  I  haven’t 
any  uniform,  and  it  la  alwaya  well  to  get 
a  couple  of  anglea  on  theae  bandamen, — 
gat  more  if  you  can. 

“Well,  Ed  (I  alwaya  call  editora  Bd), 
you  Burely  threw  a  pineapple  into  my  art 
claaa  I  alwaya  atudy  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  before  giving  it  to  aome  band 
member  to  take  up  to  the  aaaembly  (yea, 
where  more  than  band  membera  read 
them),  but  I  opened  thla  magazine  in  art 
claaa, — ^Juat  aort  of  offhand  like,  and  I 
nearly  popped  a  blood  veaael, — ataring  me 
in  the  fhoa  was  me,  only  different.  Wall, 
I  thought  to  myself,  that  guy  doaan't  even 
look  like  my  Canadian  uncle.  So  then  I 
atartad  tracing  back  to  ancaatora, — well, 
Ed,  when  in  doubt  I  alwaya  ask  the  ‘little 
woman,*  and  whan  aha  says  ao,  it’s  gen¬ 
erally  that.  *Well,’  aha  aaya  ’Lodte,  that’a 
not  you,  and  that’a  a  fact,  and  even  if  it 
were  you  I  wouldn’t  let  you  wear  a 
mustache,  and  besides  you  never  wear 


X-  ■■  ...  -IS 


Loch*  MacLean  Lund 


white  ahlrta  on  account  that  you  hate  to 
carry  wash  water  and  me,  too;  and  fur¬ 
thermore  all  tha  uniform  you  have  la  a 
band  cap  that  Hank  Naagli  gave  you, — 
ao  It’a  not  you  and  ait  right  down  and 
write  that  Editor  a  latter  telling  him  I 
said  aa* 

"Wall,  Ed,  if  ahe  hadn’t  given  me  that 
little  talk  I  might  have  believed  that  pic¬ 
ture  was  me,  but  not  now.  So  don’t  offer 
me  any  apologies  because  many  a  time  I 
can’t  tell  whose  clarinet  squeaks.  Tour 
foreign  correspondent,’’  Loehe  MacLean 
Land. 
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Robert  R.  Revere,  Clarinet  and  Drum  Major 

McComb  High  School,  McComb,  bCssiasippi 

1937  R«9ion  7  Rrst  Divisioner 


Supefl  BRASSES  BY  Ol(U 


Terms  of  Subscription 


Per  year  $1.00 


Foreign,  per  year  $130 
Group  Subtcriptiona— U.  S.  Only 


2  years  $1.50 


Tm  to  20  yooHy  tub*  on  «  s!n9lo  ordor,  75c  oock.  Twonty  or  more  yoorly  subi 
on  0  tm^lo  ordor,  60c  ooch.  Sobteription  ordort  occoptod  only  when  fuHy  cororod 
by  cotk.  Tko  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  pwblitkod  montkly  oxcopt  July  and 
Auguct.  Moiling  doto  gonoroHy  tko  lOth  of  tko  doto  montk.  Single  copies  by 
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or  ronowal,  and  a  copy  of  tko  Music  Dictionary,  which  will  bo  mailad  to  you 
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Tko  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— 230  N.  Miekigan  Avonua  Chicago,  IRinol* 


y&U.  DESERVE  THE  Bedi 

.  . .  tke  kent  tromkone,  comet  or  trumpet  you 
can  poasikly  get ...  an  Olds,  li  tke  top-Aigkt 
pro^cMional  player  rec^uires  an  Olds  to  play 
kis  kest,  it  u  even  more  important  for  tke 
amateur  to  kave  tke  kneat  instrument  money 
can  kuy.  Oet  tke  rigkt  start — on  an  Olds 
— and  you  w^ill  learn  ^ter  and  play  ketter. 

ASK  ANY  MUSICIAN 

AtUnt*  Dept.  OS^I  for 
OI<U  Jitmture  end  name 
m  m  •  yoar  nearest  dealer. 

iSKS^TnJFRumEnT  co. 

309  S.y  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


January,  1031 


Pteaae  mmSmn  SCKGGl.  AN  whm  SMjnvi ina  tin tnrei i  mi  thir  whips riw, 


Beginning  kis  nuMical  education  at 
tke  age  of  eight,  Robert  R.  Revom 
first  pleyed  clerinet  in  the  McComb, 
Mississippi,  high  school  bend.  In 
September,  1933,  Robert  began  play¬ 
ing  tke  oboe,  performing  so  weN  on 
this  instrument  that  ke  was  entemd 
as  a  junior  to  play  solo  in  tke  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  Band  contest  held  at 
Greensvilia  in  1934,  winning  first 
olace. 

The  nest  year  he  was  entered  as  a 
senior  at  tke  Miuissippi  State  Band 
contest  at  StarkviNe,  winning  first 
place  again,  and  was  selected  to  rap- 
resent  McComb's  school  bend  et  the 
AH  Southern  School  Bend  contest 
held  et  New  Orleans,  Louisiena,  under 


(Rictura  on  cover) 


the  direction  of  Dr.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  in  1935.  Tke  year  after, 
ke  entered  the  Missiuippi  State  con¬ 
test  at  Jackson  as  oboe  soloist  end 
again  won  first  place.  Lest  year  ke 
placed  in  the  first  division  in  the 
Nationel-Ragionel. 


Robert  is  also  drum  major  for  the 
McComb  High  School  band  and  has 
been  so  clever  with  kis  baton  that 
ke  was  entered  in  the  drum  major 
contest  at  the  Regional  Band  contest 
in  1937,  placing  in  first  division. 


Robert  espocts  to  go  to  coHoga 
when  ke  graduates  from  high  school 
in  1939,  playing  kis  oboe  and  twirl¬ 
ing  kis  baton  through  college. 


'Trucking" 

f'rotioto  WilUama,  Raporter 

With  a  thirtjT'two-plece  drum  and  busle 
corps,  and  a  flfty-four-pl«oe  band,  the 
Baatrop,  T«zai^  Hlch  School  miulo  dspart- 
ment  la  a  pleaaura  to  hear  and  a  Joy 
to  bahoM.  Director  Jack  Orr  added  an 
attraction  to  the  band, — four  of  the  moat 
beautiful  rlrls  in  school  who  perform  as 
drum  majora  They  do  many  different 
twirls  and  can  certainly  strut  and  pranoe. 
A  specialty  of  theirs  Is  a  step  called 
“Trucklnc,”  which  they  do  while  the  band 
is  on  parade.  Bastrop  also  has  a  boy 
drum  major  who  really  puts  on  a  show 
for  the  audience  by  playina  with  his 
baton  as  a  cat  would  play  with  a  mouse. 


NOW  is  the  Time 
te  Start  Yeur 
■■Saxette 


R«d,  Whifn  and  Biue  Review 

Lpla  Rokoa,  Newt  Reporter 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  High  school 
recently  started  night  football,  and  the 
sixty-piece  Traverse  City  High  School 
band,  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  V. 
Homing,  provided  some  very  fine  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  last  football  game  of  the 
season.  This  was  accomplished  by  ntarch- 
Ing,  fanfare,  and  forming  lettera  At  a 
signal  from  the  director,  red  lights  flashed 
on,  forming  a  “T”  for  the  opponents.  Then 
each  member  flashed  a  light  forming  the 
American  flag.  These  lights  were  made 
by  pieces  of  red,  blue,  and  white  paper 
over  flaahlighta 


Hie  opening  of  the  second  semester 
presents  the  second  great  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  school  year  to  organise 
Saxette  classes  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  realise  definitely  the  aim  of 
‘'Music  for  Every  Child.** 

Designed  and  perfected  as  a  talent 
scout  and  musical  foundation  for 
young  beginners,  the  Saxette  gives 
the  child  performer  the  cdhiplete  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  playing  a  standard  in¬ 
strument. 

The  Saxette  method  of  instructiem, 
musically  correct  in  every  detail,  is 
fun  from  the  start,  assures  rapid 
proness,  eliminates  misfits,  and  al¬ 
ready  has  been  the  starting  basis  of 
some  of  the  finest  bands  and  instru¬ 
mental  soloists  in  our  schools. 


Elver  J.  Fltdibom,  former 
iKbool  mualc  director,  Delaware, 
O.,  Is  the  Inventor,  and  sole 
manufacturer  of  the  Saxette 
and  author  of  the  Saxette 
Method  of  instruction.  Neces¬ 
sity,  as  seen  by  him  in  his 
sdMMd  work,  was  truly  the 
“mother  of  bis  invenUon.” 


Powell,  Wyoming 

DeUtria  Reed,  Nev)a  Reporter 
Ftom  Powell,  Wyoming,  comes  news  of 
the  high  school  band  and  orchestra. 

The  main  band  activity  this  fall  was 
furnishing  all  music  for  the  Park  County 
fair  grandstand  performances.  Including 
playing  for  free  acta  The  marching  band 
played  for  every  home  football  game,  and 
before  each  game  a  “reminder  parade” 
marched  through  the  town.  At  present 
the  band  has  begun  concentrated  work  on 
the  broadcast  program  which  is  planned 
to  be  over  KOHL,,  Billings,  Montana. 

The  orchestra  now  has  twenty-nine 
membera  Joyce  Shoemaker  and  Emily 
Susterka  are  pianists  for  this  organisa¬ 
tion.  Betty  Major  is  the  concertmaster 
and  the  student  director.  One  of  the  ac- 
oompanlsta  for  solos  this  year  will  be 
Mary  Ls>vercheck,  who  has  had  several 
years  of  training  in  piano. 


EASY  to  PLAY 


Beauty  in  eye  appeal  as 
well  as  tone;  Ma^  rub- 
berlte  mouthpiece;  sturdy, 
flute-Ilke  resonance.  Safe 
for  ear  training.  The 
Saxette  is  the  oSy  end- 
blown  flute -type  Instm- 
ment  that  is  tuned. 


Tko  new  Saxette  it  to  eaty  to  play,  and 
the  Saxette  method  to  simple,  elementary, 
and  progrettive,  that  Saxette  clattet  can 
be  taught  and  quickly  developed,  by  any 
teacher,  in  any  grade  above  third. 


Land  of  the  Singing  River 

Ann  Beckham,  Newa  Reporter 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  Is  the  city  of 
the  singing  river,  and  Reporter  Ann  Beck¬ 
ham  believes  that  is  where  her  class¬ 
mates  get  their  musical  talent 
At  a  Harvest  Dance  given  recently  by 
the  Band  Auxiliary,  the  musicians  netted 
quite  a  sum  of  money  whiifli  will  be  used 
to  purchase  new  uniforms  for  the  three 
drum  majora  Band  auxiliaries  are  al¬ 
ways  q>lendid  organisations,  and  when  a 
hi^  school  has  one  like  Pascagoula’s — 
well,  you  really  have  something  there. 


riNtCg  iryoui  Trial  Sample 

To  prove  Hib  we  wiU  qledly  tend  e  new  intfniment  end  instruction  book, 
"Tbe  Semtte  Method,"  to  any  music  supervisor,  for  15  days'  free  tryout. 
This  is  the  only  way  you  can  really  see  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  end 
the  fundamental  certainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  leaders  as 
Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  IN.;  H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miescer, 
Pittsburgh;  Lom  V.  Metcalf,  noted  composer;  and  counNeu  others.  Priced 
in  easy  reach  of  every  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 


Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  fllus- 
trated  book,  "The  Game  of  Music  luilding."  Send  today. 
This  pieces  you  under  no  obligation. 

i^oxette  *  *  *  Delaware,  Ohio 


South  Sevier 

Catherine  Hooper,  News  Reporter 
The  txmd  of  tbe  South  Sevier  High 
school  of  Monroe,  Utah,  has  received 
high  honors  and  ratings  in  all  of  the  con¬ 
tests  entered  In  tbe  last  few  years. 

At  the  National  Regional  contest  at 
Price  Ust  spring,  the  band  received  a 
first  division  rating  for  their  prepared 
number  and  “highly  outstanding”  In  sight 
reading  in  Class  C.  Of  the  ensemble 
groups  and  soloists  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test,  all  but  two  of  these  brought  down 
a  "highly  superior”  rating.  Director 
Douglas  Liston  intends  to  collect  more 
high  honors  this  year. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answerina  adrertisements  ts  this  magaaine. 
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SCHOOL  DANCE  BANDS 


THE  AUTOMMILE  INSURANCE  GO. 

THE  STANDARD  HRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Pleat*  tend  laaflaf  explaining  your  "ALL 
RISKS"  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  INSUR¬ 
ANCE. 

(Name)  . 


(Street  R  No.) 


(Citvl .  (State) 


Down  In  Crockett,  Texas,  the  first 
high  school  dance  orchestra  was  or* 
aanlsed  in  1935  by  Crockett's  first  band¬ 
master,  R.  H.  Simpson.  At  first  the 
sroup  played  only  for  banquets  and 
social  functions,  later  on  branchins  out 
to  small  school  dances.  At  the  present 
time  they  travel  to  nearby  towns,  be¬ 
sides  playing  for  their  own  local  clubs. 

Up  to  date  the  orchestra  has  taken 


tlon  and  consists  of  a  trombone,  trum¬ 
pet,  piano,  electric  rulf<ir,  three  saxo¬ 
phones,  and  drums. 

Orchestra  stands  and  music  lights 
were  constructed  by  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  A  library  of  one  hundred  orches¬ 
trations  and  a  public  address  system 
complete  the  orchestra's  equipment. 

'The  Esquires"  have  played  for  many 
school  parties  and  a  number  of  local 


"The  Esquires,"  Enderlin,  North  Dakota,  high  school 


in  about  |400  for  its  performances,  all 
of  this  money  being  earned  in  small 
towns. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  original 
orchestra  graduated  last  June,  and 
W.  O.  Park,  the  present  band  director, 
reorganised  the  group.  The  present 
personnel  and  the  instruments  played 
by  each  are  (picture  below,  reading  left 
to  right,  bottom  row):  Reba  Satter- 
white,  bass  violin;  Nina  Mann,  flute; 
LaVern  Walden,  piano;  Margaret  Fain, 
traps;  Mildred  Posey,  saxophone;  (back 
row)  Mr.  Park,  director;  Author  San¬ 
ders,  trombone;  Doyle  Epps,  cornet,  and 
Lyle  Thomasson,  saxophone.  Mr.  Parks 
also  plays  the  trumpet. 

Enderlin,  North  Dakota's  high  school 
dance  orchestra  is  called  “The 
quires."  It  is  a  co-operative  organiza- 


dances  sponsored  by  the  Tri-County  as¬ 
sociation,  besides  other  engagements. 

Left  to  right,  in  the  picture  above 
are:  Arthur  Ford,  Allan  Blckel,  Duane 
Jorganson,  Drusilla  Deis,  Donald  Llnde- 
mann,  Don  Qeiken,  Orval  Peterson,  and 
Evelyn  Cheadle. 

Because  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  wanted  to  play 
in  the  Wells  high  school  dance  orches¬ 
tra  of  Chicago,  it  was  decided  that 
there  should  he  two  orchestras, — one 
made  up  of  boys,  and  the  other  of  girls. 

The  boys'  dance  orchestra  was  or¬ 
ganised  two  years  ago  and  consists  of 
three  trumpets,  one  trombone,  four  sax¬ 
ophones,  four  violins,  a  guitar,  drum, 
and  piano.  Guy  Fugazsotto  is  the  di¬ 
rector. 

One  year  ago  the  girls  got  started. 


Rhythm  Makers  at  Crockett,  Texas,  high  school 


Six  Hundred 
Dollars'  Worth 


of  band  and  orchestra  in¬ 
struments  were  stolen 
from  the  gymnasium  of 
a  school  in  Illinois. 

Are  your  instruments  in¬ 
sured?  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our 


Musical 

Instruments 

Insurance 


This  policy  will .  insure 
your  property  at  ALL 
times  and  in  ALL  places 
against  practically  ALL 
risks  of  loss.  The  cost 
is  low.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  leaflet. 


January,  1931 
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START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT! 

A  Wm.  S.  Haynes  sterling  silver  flute  or 
piccolo  will  take  you  to  the  Top! 

Made  by  expert  craftsmen  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  obtainable. 

QUALITY 

DURABILITY 

DEPENDABILITY 

PERFECTION 

Repairs  on  all  make  flutes,  piccolos. 


1 


clarinets. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Maatur 

Craftsmen 
since  1888 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

Feaader 

WM.  S.  HAYNBS  CO. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO.!rot?SWiSS: 


Thstr  rroup  cunslata  ut  three  eaxu- 
phouM,  two  trompete,  drsm,  planu. 
Kuitar,  and  bass  Addle.  The  director  le 
LJlllan  Staniec.  The  (Iris’  Arst  appear¬ 
ance  was  at  the  school’s  O.  A.  A.  circus. 

Bach  member  pays  dues,  which  so 
toward  buyins  orchestrations,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  directors  make  arranse- 
menta  The  sroups  play,  alternately, 
at  social  dances  which  are  held  every 
Wednesday  at  the  hish  school,  not  re- 
ceivlns  any  remuneration  for  their 
services. 

'Ehsht  members  of  the  Puyallup, 
Washinston,  hish  school  senior  band 
make  up  the  “V-Eishts”  (eisht  Vik- 
incs).  All  practicins  is  done  outside 
of  school.  Out  of  the  earninsa  music 
is  bousht,  and  now  the  ”V-Eishts”  are 
plannlns  to  buy  a  new  twirllns  baton 
for  the  band. 

The  “V-Bishts”  have  been  successful 
in  their  ensasements,  and  are  booked 
up  for  weeks  ahead.  In  person  the 
"V-Bishts”  are:  Bob  Alexander,  Wal¬ 
ter  Blske,  Charles  Harader,  Feme 
Korth,  ICisnonette  Stean,  Don  Hender¬ 
son,  Charles  Priest,  and  Raymond  El¬ 
liot.  J.  Franklin  Peters  is  music  di¬ 
rector  at  Puyallup  Hish. 


Starting  Out  with  a  Bangl 

Vicki  NichoU,  Newt  Reporter 
Bans!  That  is  how  the  Guthrie,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Hish  School  music  department 
started  out  the  1M7  school  year.  The 
band,  under  the  direction  of  James  S. 
Saie^  has  been  doins  splendid  work,  play- 
ins  at  all  of  the  football  sumes  and  lead- 
ins  tbe  parade  on  home-comins- 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  Junior 
Chantber  of  Commerce,  $1,700  has  been 
raised  for  the  purchase  of  new  uniforms, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  band  are 
anxiously  awaitins  their  arrival. 

A  Band  Parents’  club  has  recently  been 
orsanised.  They  have  made  plans  to  buy 
new  Instruments,  and  the  year  promises 
to  be  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the  entire 
music  department  of  Guthrie  Hish. 

Swing  Tim*  in  Reading 

Marguerite  Beizer,  Neioe  ReporUr 
A  new  erase  for  rhythm  bands  ha.s 
swept  the  music  classes  at  Readins,  CHiio. 
Ekich  class  has  its  own  band,  consistins 
of  drums,  cymbals,  triansles,  sticks,  tam¬ 
bourines,  etc.  Miss  Neuffer,  orchestra' 
conductor,  recently  started  a  course  In 
Jass  music  and  orsanised  a  dance  orches¬ 
tra.  This  orchestra  has  been  in  sreat 
demand  to  play  for  shows  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  many  boys  and  sirls  have 
earned  extra  money  by  Joinins  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras  because  of  this  trainins- 
’The  number  of  members  In  the  resu- 
lar  band  has  been  Increaslns  rapidly. 
Harold  Goiter,  trumpet;  Jerry  Fields, 
saxophone ;  Thomas  Sliter,  saxophone,  and 
Marsuerite  Selser,  trombone,  were  se¬ 
lected  to  play  in  a  Junior  symphony  or- 
ritestra  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Cincinnati,  on  Saturday  afternoons 
throushout  the  winter.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Stokes. 


Milwaukee  Journal:  A  Liondoner  sus- 
sests  larser  outlays  for  royal  display 
as  he  says  they  stimulate  business. 
Br, — would  this  be  primins  tbe  pomp? 

Brubaker  In  the  New  Yorker:  Japan 
has  declined  to  participate  in  the  Nine 
Power  Conference.  The  Nipponese 
heard  on  sood  authority  that  they  were 
to  be  brousbt  up  on  the  Brussels  carpet. 


Pleete  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  amwering  etvertitements  in  tkit  magutine. 
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ICTORMETHOD 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION 
BAND  ORCHESTRA 


Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

By  William  P.  Boymond  U.  S.  Anay  Bond 


By  John  F.  Victor 

WITH  the  beginning  of  the 
new  term  of  school  Tour 
instrumental  music  students 
will  also  be  ready  to  progress 
to  their  next  stage  of  advance¬ 
ment. 

THE  VICTOR  METHOD  is 

the  only  complete  and  pro¬ 
gressive  materiid  in  print  that 
permits  an  entire  group  of 
students  to  advance  uniformly, 
like  in  other  subjects,  throu^- 
out  a  full  four  year  period. 

Be  jure  to  examine  THE  VICTOR 
METHOD  before  ttarting  any  new 
itudentsi 

A  FX)UR  YEAR  ENSEMBLE— OR 
INDIVIDUAL  — COURSE  FOR 
THIRTY-THREE  WIND,  STRING 
AND  PERCUSSION  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS,  NOW  INTERNA- 
TIONALLY  USED 


In  the  November  ieetie  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  you  mentioned  that  "eome 
etidee  have  a  greater  degree  of  etearanoe 
than  othere.”  The  trombone  I  am  plaging 
hoe  a  real  looee  elide  while  the  other  eHdee 
of  the  eeetion  are  oloeer  JItting.  Doee  thie 
mean  that  I  have  an  inferior  inetrumentt 
— /.  C.,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Looee  clearance  between  elides  would 
not  neoeeeeiily  make  an  tnetnunent  in¬ 
ferior.  If  there  is  no  undue  leakage  of 
air  between  your  elides,  you  may  dismiss 
the  <dearance  as  unimportant 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there  to 
undue  leakaare  in  the  slides,  follow  thie 
simple  procedure: 

Detach  the  slides  from  the  bell,  and 
lay  the  bell  aside;  stand  the  slides  on 
the  floor  and  place  a  thumb  tightly  over 
each  hole ;  releasing  your  hold  of  the 
outer  slide,  raise  and  lower  the  inner  slide 
in  a  decisive  though  gentle  movement 

The  outer  slide  should  follow  the  inner 
slide  in  its  up  and  down  movement  but 
when  held  steadily  away  from  the  floor  it 
should  release  Itself  from  the  inner  slide 
and  return  elowly  to  the  floor. 

Of  course  your  thumbs  have  been  held 
tightly  over  the  holes  of  the  inner  slide, 
creating  a  partial  vacuum.  If  you  release 
one  thumb,  the  slide  will  drop  rapidly  to 
the  floor. 

If,  with  your  thtunbs  closing  the  holes 
of  the  inner  slide,  your  outer  slide  sud¬ 
denly  drope  to  the  floor,  then  and  then 
only  may  you  suspect  a  faulty  slide. 

7  am  playing  trombone  in  a  (city) 
awing  band.  The  leader  ineiete  on  the 
use  of  every  kind  of  mute,  hat,  and  the 
obsolete  megaphone.  When  I  play  through 
the  megaphone  the  tone  to  notioeabty  flat, 
and  a  local  voice  inetructor  insists  on 
telling  me  so.  Atoo,  when  I  play  "sweet" 
this  leader  wante  me  to  sound  Kfce  a 
cello.  What  can  /  do  about  the  mega¬ 
phone,  and  how  do  you  make  a  trombone 
sound  Hke  a  cello  t — "Anonymous."  .t 

This  megaphone  question  involves  a  sim¬ 
ple  problem  in  acoustics.  If  you’ll  follow 
closely,  I  think  you  will  understand  the 
cause  of  your  flat  tone. 

If  you  were  to  straighten  out  the  curves 
in  the  trombone,  you  would  have  a  digni¬ 
fied  open  brass  pipe  approximately  14  feet 
in  length.  This  entire  length,  with  the 
exception  of  an  inch  in  the  flare  of  the 
bell,  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
fundamental  vibration.  This  last  Inch 
Is  added  to  the  bell  to  make  It  symmetri¬ 
cal  in  appearance.  It  is  not  needed  in  the 
production  of  a  tone. 


Now,  when  you  place  the  tip  of  the 
megaphone  ineide  the  bell  of  the  trombone, 
you  isorsose  the  length  of  the  instrument, 
thiu  displacing  its  carefully  designed  jdiy- 
sical  proportions  and  create  consternation 
in  the  grouping  of  all  harmonics.  Bach 
time,  you  know,  has  a  group  of  brother 
and  sister  vibrations  called  harmonica 
*111006  harmonics  give  a  tone  personality, 
character  and  quality.  So,  when  you  In¬ 
crease  the  length  of  the  trombone  you 
upset  the  entire  tonal  apple  cart;  you  no 
longer  have  a  Bb  musical  instrument 

In  attempting  to  overoome  this  dUflculty 
you  might  try  this  experiment  though  I 
haven’t  the  least  idea  what  It  will  do. 

Cut  the  small  end  of  the  megaphone  so 
that  It  will  be  larger  than  the  bell  ot  the 
trombone.  When  you  play  into  the  mega- 
I^one,  do  not  place  the  bell  of  the  trom¬ 
bone  inside  the  megaphone  but  away  from 
and  toward  the  small  end  of  the  thing. 

I  am  totally  unable  to  understand  why 
people  want  to  make  a  tenor  voiced  trom¬ 
bone  sound  like  a  bass  moaning  mechanic 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  I  can 
readily  synuMithixe  with  your  protesting 
voice  Instructor. 

Now,  concerning  the  cello  question,  I 
beg  to  submit  another  personal  experi¬ 
ence. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a 
municipal  band  on  the  Gulf  Coast  We 
had  Just  welcomed  a  new  leader  from 
afar.  At  the  first  rehearsal  in  the  middle 
of  a  number  the  leader  pounded  on  the 
stand  and  proceeded  to  lecture  the  dum- 
founded  trombone  section. 

"Why,"  said  the  leader,  "the  trombone 
section  in  my  (former)  band  sounded  like 
a  group  of  oelloa” 

One  young  red-headed  trombonist,  with 
more  nerve  than  sense,  and  no  family  to 
feed,  asked,  "Mr.  Leader,  what  did  you 
have  in  your  band  that  sounded  like  trom- 
bonesT" 

I  don’t  recall  his  answer,  but  I  do  re¬ 
member  that  after  that  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sound  like  trombones.  (Nor  did 
I  receive  a  two  weeks’  notice.) 

I  believe  that  what  your  leader  really 
wants  without  knowing  it  is  the  emooth- 
neea  whidi  is  possible  in  the  cello.  It  can 
be  approxinuited  on  the  trombone. 

I  b^  to  call  attention  to  an  error  which 
crept  into  this  oolumn  in  the  December 
issue  of  this  paper. 

I  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
error,  for  In  my  manuscript  I  failed  to 
complete  the  spelling  of  the  word 
"thought."  I  inadvertently  omitted  the 
last  letter  "T."  It  was  then  assumed  that 
I  had  intended  to  use  the  word  “those.” 
This  latter  word  altered  the  tenor  of  my 
article  and  made  It  assume  a  totally  un¬ 
intended  and  not  at  all  flattering  aspect. 

The  objectionable  word  occurred  in  the 
following  paragraph.  I  have  altered  the 
word  “those”  to  read  “thought” 

“Today  you  young  fellows  are  standing 
before  an  open  portal  of  learning ;  a  portal 
that  beckons  you  to  enter  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  many  opportunities  to 
acquire  the  hiidter  knowledge  that  would 
enable  you  to  go  far  beyond  the  restrict¬ 
ing  fl^ds  of  THOUGHT  that  you  would 
encounter  were  you  Just  a  professional 
performer.” 

Many  of  you  have  written  directly  to 
me  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  The 


Immediate  deliveries  can  now 
he  made  on 

THE  VICTOR  METHOD  OF 
CLASS  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

(The  Required  Text  in  Texas 
Schools) 


Book  1,  (Revised  Edition) 
Book  2,  Book  3,  and  Book  4 
(Note:  Book  S,  Book  6,  Book  7  and 
Book  8  wriO  all  be  available  in  ample 
time  for  those  now  using  the  first 
four  books.)  The  Comet  Books 
only,  in  aU  four  of  these  advanced 
books  are  now  in  print.  Thus,  the 
entire  four  year  course  can  now  be 
examined,  at  least  for  the  one  in- 
strament. 

In8tnictor*g  Manual 
for  Band  and  Orchestra 
(Revised  Edition) 

Note:  The  Revised  Edition  of  the 
Instractor’s  Manual  is  now  available 
in  the  beantifnl  blue  leatherette 
binding  with  gold  lettering.  Because 
of  the  popularity  of  this  binding  it 
is  now  being  used  exclusively,  and 
the  book  is  being  sold  at  a  new 
low  price  of  $7.50  (net). 


NOnCE  TO  TROMBONISTS 

“The  Trombone 
and  Its  Player** 

■y  Hhk  r.  ■ayini  ' 

A  ttaishul  sad  stsMIesI  InatlM  mbIsIsIss  maaa 


Victor  Band  Folio  No.  I 
Victor  Orchestra  Folio  No.  1 
Victor  Concert  Folio  No.  1 

Aak  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  full 
informetum. 
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Greeted 
enthusiastically 
by  College 
and  School 
Bands 
everywhere 
as  the  best  of 
the  band  books. 


AMERICA  SWINGS  BAND  BOOK 


Famous  Rhythm 


Tigsr  Rag 
CUna  Boy 
Goofus 
Ruimiii*  Wild 
Land  O*  Cotton 
EToning  Star 
CoUogion 


Tunes  Lively  Medleys 

Arranged  by  Paul  Yoder 
CONTENTS 
Schnitsolbonk 
My  Bonnie 

*  Blowin*  the  Nnos 

(A  Mediev  of  WabaA  Blues 
and  Wang  Wang  Blues) 

Doriclown  Stnittora'  BoU 
Fm  cm  Old  Cowhand 
Parade  of  the  Chompiens 


Origintd  Novelties 


Gay  Ninetiee 

lA  MedUe  of  So,  So. 

A  Thousand  Times  So  and 
T%e  Man  on  the  Flying 
Traoese) 

A  Ghrl  in  Every  Port 
(A  Medley  of  Peggy  VSeO 
— Katinlea — I  Miss  My  Swiss 
—Jecessine — O  Katharinal) 

A  Hone  A-Piece 

(A  Medley  o/  Horses  and 
the  King's  Horses) 


Each  boob — 39c 


Ccedncto*  Book— We 


1629  Broadway 
New  York 


A  NEW  EASY  BAND  BOOK  by  KARL  L  KING  | 

The  INSPIRATION  BAND  BOOK 

'  19  eety  compotitiont  (Grad*  2  and  3)  about  the  Mmo  grade  and  style  as  the 

1  famous  "Artarmo”  and  "Malodio"  books  by  the  same  composer,  which  all  old- 
timers  remember  as  the  best-seUers  for  years. 

The  numbers  in  this  book  are  melodious,  the  harmony  and  arrangement  clean. 
This  is  real  BAND  music  and  good  enough  to  be  played  by  bands  whose  technical 
t  development  would  permit  them  to  play  much  harder  music.  In  other  words,  EASY 
j  music  that  does  not  sound  CHEAPI 

i  Published  for  all  band  instruments.  Price,  Each  Book,  30  Cents. 

Order  on  our  guarantee  or  send  for  sample  parts. 

K.  L  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


CABART  Paris 

Eetadblkhed  ie  IBtt 

I  OBOES  •  ENGLISH  HORNS  •  FLUTES  •  CLARINETS 

'  Plcyed  by  the  Symphoniae'  ond  Bonds'  Leading  Artists  la  U.  S.  A  mid  Europe.  The 

beet  you  can  buy. 

REEDS  •  CANES 

M.  I.  DANDOIS,  3543  VisMcrMl  Ploc*.  andnnatL  Ohto 


1 
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i  VISIT  OUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN 
'  COUNTER  ON  PAGES  49-50 

Take  advantage  of  these  splendid  opportunities 


Trombone  and  Its  Player.  This  has  oc¬ 
casioned  delay  due  to  my  having  to  relay 
requests  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  to  the  donor 
whoae  notice  appears  on  the  preceding 
page.  I  am  Informed  that  the  pamphletx 
have  been  going  out  at  the  rate  of  forty  a 
day.  Though  the  supply  Is  diminishing, 
there  are  still  a  few  on  hand. 

If  you  have  a  problem  to  submit  to  this 
column  you  must  address  this  writer  at 
The  U.  8.  Army  Band,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  want  to  thank  you  young  people  for 
your  many  letters  expressing  the  pleasure 
and  beneCt  you  are  deriving  from  this 
trombone  "meeting  place."  Verily  this  is 
my  reward,  and  I  enjoy  helping  you. 


Shanandoah  Goes  to  a  Party 

Sdwin  Currier,  Sews  Reporter 
Mr.  Bergan,  director  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Iowa,  High  School  band,  has  appointed 
the  members  of  the  band  council.  They 
are:  Kenneth  Gardner,  Warren  Platt,  Jim 
Cummings,  George  Mattox,  Culver  Keenan, 
Norris  Nelson,  and  EMwin  Currier.  The 
council  is  a  very  active  organisation  and 
is  composed  of  section  leaders.  They  de¬ 
cide  on  proposed  trips  for  the  band  and 
also  engineer  parties  as  often  as  they 
can. 

Recently  the  band  and  orchestra  had 
one  of  these  parties  which  News  Reporter 
Currier  terms  as  a  “wow.”  First  there 
was  a  mock  trial  in  the  auditorium.  The 
prosecutions  went  on  until  about  600  years 
in  penal  sentences  had  been  dished  out. 
Then  the  “judge”  decided  to  call  the  whole 
thing  off.  After,  the  members  went  to 
the  gym  where  they  danced,  played  Ping- 
pong,  and  had  refreabments. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  solo  club, 
James  Cummings  was  elected  president; 
Jean  Tunniclif,  secretary ;  and  EMwin 
Currier,  treasurer.  The  program  included 
a  harp  solo  by  Dorothy  Coy,  a  report  on 
the  life  of  Mosart  by  Eleanor  Nordstrom, 
and  a  violin  solo  by  Margaret  Hayes. 

Marshalltown  Gives  Concert 

Rachel  Mason,  Sews  Reporter 
Playing  before  an  audience  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000,  the  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Senior  High  School  Concert  band  played 
in  the  Shrine  auditorium  in  Des  Moines 
recently.  The  band,  under  the  direction 
of  EL  Keith  Richter,  had  the  distinction 
of  being  chosen  to  entertain  the  SIrd 
annual  general  assembly  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  association.  This  was  quite  an 
honor  for  the  concert  band,  because  out- 
of-town  bands  are  not  generally  brought 
to  play  for  this  convention. 

In  the  concert  the  musicians  offered 
The  Thunderer,  march  (Sousa)  ;  Morning 
Hymn  of  Praise  and  /  Love  Thee,  both 
from  "Atlantis  Suite”  (V.  F.  Safranek)  ; 
and  His  Honor,  march  (Fillmore).  Cli¬ 
maxing  the  concert,  the  band  played  the 
brilliant  Overture  to  Riensi  (Wagner). 


Seeking  Peace 

One  time  when  Mark  Twain  was  edit¬ 
ing  a  newspaper,  a  subscriber  wrote 
him  what  he  considered  a  very  witty 
letter.  Among  other  things,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  wrote  that  he  had  found  a 
spider  in  his  paper.  He  wanted  to 
know  from  Mark  Twain  if  this  spider 
was  an  ill  omen  or  a  good  one.  Mark 
replied  as  follows: 

“Old  Subscriber:  Finding  a  spider  In 
your  paper  was  neither  good  luck  nor 
bad  luck  for  you.  The  spider  was 
merely  looking  over  our  paper  to  see 
which  merchant  Is  not  advertising  so 
that  he  can  go  to  that  store,  spin  his 
web  across  the  door,  and  lead  a  life 
of  undisturbed  peace  ever  afterward.” 
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See  If  I  Can  Answer  Your 
Saxophone  Question 

By  H.  Butterworth,  Ir^  Washingtoo,  D.  C. 


Send  your  questions  to  “The  Wood 
Wind  Studio,"  172C  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
K.  W..  Waahinston,  D.  C.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  will  answer  them  In  the  next  issue 
of  The  SCHOOL, 

MUSICIAN. 

a.  C.  J.,  Tank- 
ton,  Bonth  Da¬ 
kota. 

Q.  I  have 
played  the  oboe 
for  nearly  three 
yeara  Before  I 
played  oboe  I 
played  alto  saxo¬ 
phone.  I  prac¬ 
tice  the  oboe 
more  than  the 
sax,  but  my  lip 
Rets  sore  when 
I  play  the  sax ; 

I  get  a  ridge  on 
my  lower  lip.  I 
have  been  In¬ 
structed  how  to  place  the  mouthpiece,  and 
have  been  told  to  use  stiffer  reeda  Please 
advise  whether  I  should  stick  to  the  sax 
or  the  oboe;  I  like  to  play  both  instru¬ 
ments. 

A.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  you  to 
continue  to  play  both  instruments;  how¬ 
ever,  while  you  may  turn  In  a  satisfactory 
performance,  do  not  expect  to  become  a 
star  unless  you  concentrate  on  one  or  the 
other.  There  are  not  enough  hours  in  the 
day  for  a  musician  to  become  a  superla¬ 
tive  artist  on  more  than  one  instrument 
Tour  Up  trouble  on  the  sax  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  your  oboe  playing,  but  comes 
from,  supporting  the  lower  lip  with  the 
teeth  instead  of  with  the  pad  of  muscle 
on  the  chin.  While  you  may  place  the 
mouthpiece  correctly,  you  are  not  using 
the  proper  embouchure ;  the  lower  ]aw 
must  be  completely  relaxed,  and  the  reed 
supported  by  development  of  the  chin  mus¬ 
cle  technically  known  as  the  “quadratbs 
labli  inferioria”  The  pressure  of  your 
teeth  chokes  the  vibration  of  the  reed. 
That  is  why  you  were  told  to  use  stiffer 
reeda.  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  control 
stiff  reeds  until  that  chin  muscle  is  de¬ 
veloped,  so  for  the  present  use  reeds  no 
stiffer  than  No.  2%  or  No.  2. 

M.  N.  D.,  Bovoling  Oreen,  Kentucky. 

Q.  I  have  difficulty  playing  in  tune  on 
my  tenor  saxophone.  The  high  notes  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  be  too  sharp.  Is  this  the 
fault  of  the  instrument,  or  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  my  playing? 

A.  Modern  saxK^hones  are  made  to 
play  in  tuna  Tour  trouble  is  due  to  a 
faulty  method  of  playing.  High  tones 
have  a  greater  vibration  frequency  than 
low  tones  and  require  more  pressure  to 
make  them  "speak."  Tou  are  attempting 
to  supply  this  pressure  by  increased  lip 
or  Jaw  tension,  thus  constricting  the  reed 
and  sharpening  the  pitch  (and,  incident¬ 
ally,  probably  making  your  lowej*  lip  sore). 
The  correct  method  is  to  supply  air  at 
increased  velocity  through  a  stronger 
movement  of  the  diaphram.  In  other 
words,  more  air  for  the  high  notes,  but 
the  same  embouchure  throughout  the  reg¬ 
ister  from  bottom  to  top. 

W.  J.  B..  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Q.  I  play  saxophone  in  a  dance  or¬ 
chestra  and  double  on  clarinet  My  tone 
is  pretty  good  on  the  sax,  but  I  am  not 


so  hot  on  the  clarinet  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  suggestiona 

A.  I  assume  that  you  have  reference 
to  improving  your  tone  on  the  clarinet 
and  for  that  I  must  refer  you  to-  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Warmelin.  ,  I 
may  say,  however,  that  most  saxophonlMs 
do  not  study  the  clarinet  sertously  enough. 
Tou  probably  use  vibrato,  and  while  that 
is  permissible  for  certain  effects  in  dance 
work,  you  will  notice  that  the  ace  i>er- 
formers  you  hear  on  the  radio  have  a 
real,  solid,  legitimate  clarinet  tone  that 
comes  only  from  serious  study. 

C.  R.  H.,  Bt.  Paul.  Minneeota. 

Q.  I  have  been  having  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  mouthpiece  for  my 
tenor  saxophone.  Would  you  please  tell 
me  what  kind  of  mouthpiece  you  consider 
the  best? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  about  mouthpl^Ms. 
So  many  factors  infiuence  the  selection  of 
a  mouthpiece:  Its  proportions  must  suit 
the  instrument  on  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
the  facing  must  suit  the  embouchure  of 
the  player;  are  stiff  or  soft  reeds  to  be 
used;  what  type  of  tone  is  desired,  etc. 
That  is  why  there  is  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  mouthpieces  on  the  market. 
One  maker  alone  lists  thirteen  different 
facinga  However,  there  are  some  general 
principles  which  are  helpful.  First,  what 
kind  of  a  tone  do  you  want?  A  small 
chamber  in  the  mouthpiece  will  give  you  a 
resonant  tone  which  is  fine  for  radio 
work;  for  a  big  tone,  use  a  larger  cham¬ 
ber,  but  you  must  sacrifice  resonance.  The 
choice  of  facing,  too,  is  influenced  by  the 
results  you  want:  "Hot"  men  who  play 
in  the  "boog"  style  find  the  rough,  raw 
tone  of  a  very  long,  very  open  lay  satis¬ 
factory;  more  refined  players  seeking  a 
beautiful  quality  of  tone  will  use  a  facing 
of  medium  length  and  tip  opening,  which 
is  more  easily  controlled.  In  general,  the 
extreme  lays  are  to  be  avoided ;  the  short, 
close  lays  lack  power,  and  the  long,  open 
lays  lack  quality.  Tou  will  have  to  try 
a  number  of  mouthpieces  until  you  find 
what  you  want  But  find  out  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  mouthpieces  so  that  you  can 
experiment  intelligently,  otherwise  you  are 
just  picking  at  random.  More  and  more 
makers  are  publishing  this  information, 
or  you  can  measure  them  for  yourself  with 
a  set  of  gaugea 

D.  C.  C.,  Bast  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  My  fingers  seem  to  get  very  tired 
when  I  practice  or  play  for  any  length 
of  time.  What  would  be  the  reason  for 
this,  and  what  can  I  do  about  it? 

A.  Two  factors  probably  account  for 
your  troubla  The  first  Is:  Tou  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  playing  without  the  correct  re¬ 
laxation  of  hand  and  arm  muscles.  If  the 
muscles  are  in  a  strained,  cramped  condi¬ 
tion,  and  you  push  each  key  down  with 
force,  as  nmny  do  from  ignorance  or  from 
overanxiety,  the  fingers  will  tire  very 
quickly.  The  entire  hand  and  arm  must 
be  completely  relaxed,  each  key  being 
depressed  merely  by  the  weight  of  the 
finger  being  allowed  to  fall  on  it.  Second : 
many  saxophones,  particuiarly  old  mod¬ 
els  and  new  ones  of  some  cheaper 
grades,  have  springs  which  are  entirely 
too  stiff,  so  that  you  actually  have  to  push 
the  keys  down  hard.  In  some  cases  this 
is  necessary  to  <x>unterbalsuice  the  weight 
of  the  mechanism,  but  more  usually  it  is 
just  carelessness  in  assmibling,  and  a 
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Kood  reitalrnian  can  llchten  up  the  action 
oonatdarahly. 

D.  V.,  IMtIe  Rook.  Arkatuoo 

Q.  I  am  tblnklnc  of  taking  up  saxo¬ 
phone,  and  would  like  to  know  how  Ions 
It  would  take  for  me  to  become  a  good 
player. 

A.  I  hardly  know  whether  to  take 
your  question  aerioualy  or  not.  Persons 
who  study  music  usually  do  so  because 
they  enjoy  music  and  like  to  make  it 
themaelvea  If  you  approach  It  in  such  a 
oold-blooded  manner,  I  am  very  doubtful 
of  your  ultimate  success.  With  normal 
intelUgence  and  industry  you  can  expect 
to  become  a  competent  player  in  about 
2590  houra  That  is  to  say,  if  you  have 
good  instruction,  and  practice  one  hour 
a  day,  every  day  except  Sunday,  seven  or 
eight  years  should  make  you  a  good  per- 
fomter.  Of  course.  It  all  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  a  good  player;  perhaps  you 
intend  to  follow  music  only  as  a  hobby, 
and  will  not  expect  to  attain  the  highest 
artistic  standarda  Tou  will  begin  to  de¬ 
rive  enjoyment  from  your  music  very 
soon  after  you  commence  study,  and  will 
get  noore  and  nrH>re  pleasure  as  you 
Improve. 


Ask  your  d««lor  to  show  you  ono  of  tho 
now  Roso-Tono  comots.  Try  H  gwhilo 
«nd  hdvo  a  friond  liston  to  you  whilo 
you  olay  H.  Thon  havo  your  friand  play 
it  wnlla  you  listan. 


Leon  Reper  (right)  selected  his  sew  Rsso- 
Tone  this  way  end  from  his  smile  you  ess  tefl 
whet  he  thisb  of  his  new  Holton.  It's  "tops" 
for  him. 

And  it  will  ba  "tc^s"  for  you  too.  It 
plays  so  aasily  ano  has  sum  a  smooth, 
avan  tona  throughout  tha  antira  ragis- 
tar.  You'l  anjoy  it  mora  than  any  cor- 
nat  you'va  avar  triad.  A  catalog  for 
tha  asking. 


Buy  Axnericcm 

iContinmed  from  page  24) 

genuine  economy  is  involved,  for 
cheapness  in  the  purchase  of  musical 
instruments  is  the  antithesis  of  econ¬ 
omy. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers  on  our  own  doorstep  who  offer 
instruments  of  excellent  musical 
grade,  at  prices  low  enough  to  satis¬ 
fy  smy  sincere  purse,  however  thrifty. 
Although  these  manufacturers  are 
eager  for  your  business,  they  are 
much  too  conscientious  and  value 
their  good  reputations  far  too  highly 
to  produce  the  poor  quality  typical 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  musical  mer¬ 
chandise  foreign  makers  send  us.  Mr. 
McAllister  struck  a  vulnerable  p<dnt 
when  he  reminded  band  directors 
that  their  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
taxes  collected  from  the  American 
workman  and  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  Here,  if  ever,  is  a  perfect  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  loyalty. 

Though  cheap  and  mean  in  its 
wording  that  old  heckle  “Don’t  bite 
the  hand  that  is  feeding  you"  ex¬ 
presses  aptly  the  thought  here  to  be 
conveyed. 


In  Canada  It's  J.  M.  Graana  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


A  “PREMIUM”  instru¬ 
ment  without  any  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  price.  .85  years 
of  experience  and  progress 
built  into  every  York  In¬ 
strument.  Write  for  free 
DeLuxe  Catalog,  picturing 
and  describing  many  sen¬ 
sational  new  models  and 
features,  attractively  priced 
and  sold  on  a  buis  that 
puts  the  burden  of  proof 
entirely  up  to  the  instru¬ 
ment. 


Band  Instrumant  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1882 
GRAND  RARIOS,  MICH. 


Music  Appraciation 
“£verywh«re  there  appears  to  be  a 
thirst  for  music, — not  only  a  desire  to 
enjoy  the  purely  sensory  pleasure  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  beautiful  tone  or  to  revel  in 
sound  woven  into  organic  design,  but 
to  treat  music  as  a  channel  leading  to 
cultural  growth.  The  responsiveness  of 
our  people  is  more  extended  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  They  seem  to 
participate  in  the  emotion  and  even  in 
ecstasy  of  the  music  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  formerly." — Lieopold  Sto¬ 
kowski. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  . 
FAMOUS  REED 

VDRATOR  ^ 

Poc  durahiUtT  and  bcflHancT  ui  v 
ton*,  look  lor  Iko  rood  vrifh  fkotf 
grooTo.  Only  tko  Ughool  giadok^ 
aohurodly  oooooaod  Pironck  eoM 
uflod  for  VDUiTOI  lEBDft. 

H.  CHraON  CO.  ^ 

233  W.  4td  St,  M.  T.  C  3 


"We  face  more  difficult  problems  than 
other  States.” — ^Herr  Hitler. 
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FASTEST  SELUN6  FLUTES 


best  to  UM  for  linger  development.  I 
am  very  happy  that  you  have  found  my 
artlclea  helpfuL 

Oueettoa;  Recently  I  purchased  a  used 
clarinet  which  was  in  food  condition. 
Soon  afterward  the  harrel  joint  besan  to 
be  hard  to  take  apart.  At  preaent  it  le 
stuck,  and  I  cannot  set  it  loose.  What 
must  I  do?  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  advice. — M.  B.,  CantrO,  lotoa. 

Aaewer;  Immerae  the  barrel  joint  In 
hot  water  about  three  quartors  of  the  way 
toward  the  clarinet  Be  careful  that  you 
do  not  immerse  the  joint  beyond  the  lower 
rlns  aa  water  will  enter  and  perhaps  warp 
the  bore.  Wobble  the  barrel  very  sently 
until  it  loosena  Be  careful  in  removlns 
it,  aa  the  cork  is  likely  to  tear.  When 
removed,  sandpaper  the  inside  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  joint  down  until  it  fits  snufly  but  not 
tishtly  on  the  upper  joint  of  the  clarinet 
Keep  the  cork  weil  creased. 

OiteetioH.*  I  have  taken  up  the  alto 
clarinet  recently.  I  do  not  know  which 
octave  key  to  use  or  when  to  use  both. 
Thanklns  you  in  advanca — R.  B.,  HUU- 
daU,  New  York. 

Answer.*  Tou  never  use  both  octave 
keys  at  once.  Use  the  lower  one  first  and 
add  the  second  octave  key  on  A  natural 
above  the  staff,  and  for  all  notes  hisher. 

Que$tion:  I  play  bassoon.  I  played 
clarinet  one  and  one-half  years  and  have 
played  bassoon  three  years.  To  set  a 
good  job  as  a  musician  you  have  to  dou¬ 
ble.  What  would  be  the  best  instrument 
to  double  on,  and  will  it  interfere  with 
my  bassoon  playing? — P.  P.,  Jamettoion, 
Nev)  York. 

Answer;  I  suegest  that  you  double  on 
saxophone.  It  will  not  Interfere  with 
your  bassoon  playing. 

Unestion;  I  read  your  questions  and 
answers  each  month  and  have  gained 
much  valuable  information  from  them. 
As  a  member  of  the  high  school  clarinet 
quartet,  consisting  of  four  B  fiat  clari¬ 
nets,  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
correct  arrangement  for  public  appear¬ 
ances.  Should  we  play  standing  or  sit¬ 
ting?  Also,  would  you  please  suggest 
some  moderately  dUflcult  selections  which 
might  be  used  as  contest  numbers? — 
Jf.  L.,  Bay  Sptingt,  Nebraoka. 

Aaewer;  I  am  very  glad  that  this  col¬ 
umn  helps  you.  I’  think  that  you  should 
use  a  seated  arrangement.  I  suggest  the 
Endreson  suites  of  which  there  are  two. 
Also  the  arrangement  of  the  CarN<«al  of 
Venico  by  Crosse. 

Queotion:  I  don't  know  that  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  ask  help  from  you,  but  there’s 
nothing  like  a  try.  I  am  enrolled  as  a 
student  to  the  band  here.  Six  months 
ago  I  commenced  the  study  of  the  clari¬ 
net  Since  then  I  have  practiced  from 
four  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  since  my 
lip  has  been  able  to  “take  it”  I  have  put 
in  from  one-half  hour  to  forty-five  min¬ 
utes  daily  on  sustained  tones.  I  use  a 
mouthpiece  of  medium  French  lay  with 
medium  reed.  Incidentally,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  reed  you  recommend,  lly 
trouble  is  lack  of  brilliancy;  that  is  to 
say,  my  tone  is  smooth  and  fairly  well  in 
tune,  but  it  tends  more  to  the  “sweet”  side 
and  will  never  amount  to  a  hoot  for  sym¬ 
phonic  work  where  my  ambitions  lie.  I 
have  been  told  to  practice  scales,  etc.. 


Qaestioti.*  i  should  like  to  know  what 
methods  you  would  recomnoend  for  the 
study  of  bass  and  alto  clarinet  Also 
please  advise  me  of  the  best  fingering 
chart  for  these  instruments.  I  have  read 
with  great  Interest  the  fine  articles  and 
question  box  which  you  have  had  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  am  very  happy 
that  It  Is  possible  for  so  many  students 
to  have  the  benefit  of  your  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge. — B.  F.,  Conway, 
Arkanoao. 

Ansioer;  I  am  gratified  to  know  that 
you  are  Interested  in  these  fine  instru¬ 
ments,  the  bass  and  alto  clarinets.  They 
are  rapidly  coming  into  their  own.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  the  Mimart  Method  for 
alto  and  bass  clarinet  The  chart  is  en¬ 
closed  in  the  method  which  is  published 
by  Carl  Fischer. 

Quootion:  We  have  a  one  piece  20  key, 
7  ring  clarinet  and  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  clear  tone  when  playing  low  B, 
C,  Ct  and  K  All  other  tones  couldn't  be 
better.  These  few  notes  have  a  hlssy, 
wheesy  sound,  and  regardless  of  what  we 
have  tried  to  do,  we  have  had  no  luck  in 
improving  them.  Tour  help  in  solving 
this  problem  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
We  also  have  a  tenor  sax  which  has  a 
habit  of  jumping  an  octave  when  low  Of 
Is  played.  What  is  the  reason  for  this? — 
F.  K.,  Oakland,  CaUfomia. 

Anower:  The  clarinet  trouble  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  traced  to  either  a  leaking  pad, 
a  defective  mouthpiece  or  lay  on  the 
mouthpiece,  or  the  F  key  pad  being  too 
close  to  the  tone  hole.  Some  pad  below 
C  may  also  be  too  close  to  the  tone  hole 
which  would  cause  a  stuffy  sound.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  without  blowing 
the  instrument  myself.  As  to  the  saxo¬ 
phone,  I  believe  that  some  pad  must  leak. 
Examine  the  octave  key  pad  very  care¬ 
fully,  especially  the  one  on  the  neck. 

Question:  I  have  read  several  of  your 
articles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ahd 
find  them  very  helpfuL  One  of  my  trou¬ 
bles  is  fingering  fast.  I  have  a  fair  tone 
but  expect  to  become  a  lot  better.  How 
much  should  I  practice  a  day,  and  will 
too  much  practice  cause  the  Up  to  wear 
out?  What  shall  I  practice  mostly,  scales 
or  pieces?  What  reeds  are  beet,  and  are 
these  permanent  reeds  better  than  the 
ones  that  cost  2(ic?  Are  crystal  mouth¬ 
pieces  any  good?  I  have  often  wondered 
why  I  never  see  any  of  the  clarinet  play¬ 
ers  in  orchestras  like  Benny  Goodman 
and  several  others  with  any  other  kind 
of  clarinet  but  the  black,  wood  type?  Are 
the  metal  any  good,  and  which  is  prefer¬ 
able?  I  will  be  very  grateful  for  the  in¬ 
formation  which  you  give  me. — B.  T., 
Aneta,  North  Dakota. 

Anower:  There  is  a  danger  of  practic¬ 
ing  too  much.  Three  hours  a  day  is 
plenty.  The  beat  practice  for  your  tech¬ 
nique  is  practice  on  scales,  chords,  and 
scales  in  thirds.  The  so-callefi  “perma¬ 
nent”  reeds  are  no  better  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  reed  but  will  probably  last  longer. 
The  wood  clarinet  is  preferable  to  the 
metal.  As  to  your  improving  your  speed 
of  fingers,  I  suggest  that  you  try  to  re¬ 
lax  when  you  play.  Do  not  have  any 
tenseness  or  stiffness  in  the  fingers.  This 
will  slow  you  dosm.  Increase  your  speed 
very  gradually  and  use  the  same  exercise 
for  some  time.  A  familiar  study  is  the 
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S«nscrtiaoal  ImproTWXMote 
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•  Newt  and  exdutlvt  bead  setting 
gauge  now  makes  it  posrible  for 
the  fiute  player  to  readily  set  the 
bead  of  his  finte  at  the  same  an¬ 
gular  poaitioo  each  thne  ba  plays. 
Once  you  have  found  your  moat  ef¬ 
fective  playing  positioa,  you  can 
always  imsaediately  set  the  bead  at 
the  same  spot.  This  eediities 
Oretach  feature  is  a  definite  aid  to 
building  a  good  lip  and  playing  In 
proper  pitA 

btirely  maw  and  redesigned  cm- 
bonebure  bole  provides  greater  ease 
of  blowing,  finer  tone  and  faster 
renonae  in  all  registers. 

‘rbeae  and  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Oretseh  Symphony 
model  are  the  greatest  aid  to  flute- 
dom  in  years. 

See  this  and  other  models, — 
priced  and  eoastmeted  for  school 
use.— at  your  leeal  music  store,  or 
write  direct  for  Olnstratcd  boiAlet 
and  fun  details  on  America's  fast¬ 
est  selling  flutes. 
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For  other  solos,  studies,  etc.  for  woodwinds, 
ask  for  Cataloca  No.  4  and  5  and  survey 
booklet  of  chamber  mnaic. 
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and  tone  will  come  to  me.  Alao  I  am 
troubled  by  aoundins  a  preliminary  low 
note  between  O  and  D  In  the  clarion  res- 
Ister  when  attacking  a  tone. — Pvt.  W.  C. 
W.,  Port  Moultrie,  South  Carolina. 

Aiiatoer;  Tes,  Indeed,  aoldier,  you  are 
entitled  to  aA  and  receive  information. 
Let  me  caution  you  flrat  of  all  not  to  prac¬ 
tice  too  much.  Four  hours  la  a  rreat 
deal  of  practice  and  lonsrer  thsm  this  may 
cause  serious  Injury  to  the  delicate  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  Up.  You  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  even  a  smooth  tone  after  only 
six  months  of  study.  Brilliance  wiil  come 
later.  It  takea  time  to  xrow.  Prsuitlce 
scales  in  thirds  and  chords  as  well  as 
diatonic  and  chromatic  scales.  Practice 
your  sustained  tones  in  sixths  and  oc¬ 
taves,  ei^t  slow  counts  to  each  note. 
Be  sure  to  sustain  an  even  volume  and 
even  balance  of  rexister.  The  preliminary 
note  before  your  clarion  D  is  a  wolf 
caused  by  your  embouchure  development. 

It  will  disappear.  I  recommend  the  Van- 
Doren  reed.  They  are  scarce  everywhere 
at  present.  Take  your  time.  Good 
thinxs  don’t  come  ovemixht  or  In  six 
months.  You  are  on  the  lixht  track. 
Have  patience  and  perseverance  and  prac¬ 
tice  as  much  with  your  ear  and  brain  as 
you  do  with  your  lip  and  flnxers.  Good 
luck. 

Queetion:  I  am  a  younx  teacher  of 
sixteen,  Md  I  have  been  usinx  the  "Victor 
Method"  books,  and  my  students  have 
been  comlnx  alonx  nicely.  Would  you 
xive  me  some  information  as  to  how  I 
can  create  more  interest  for  practice.  All 
of  my  students  are  younx,  about  seven 
to  twelve  years  of  axe.  I  have  one  boy 
who  is  very  talented  in  muaic  and  would 
be  a  xreat  success  if  be  could  have  time 
to  practice  and  would  practice.  He  plays 
a  clarinet.  If  you  will  help  me  to  solve 
my  problem  about  younx  clarinet  students, 

I  will  Indeed  be  xratefuL — L.  H.,  White 
Deer,  Texas. 

Answer:  Short  tunes  are  a  xreat  in¬ 
centive  to  practice.  ITiey  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  a  rhythmic  pattern  but  teach  note 
values  and  tone  positions.  I  would  sux- 
xest  that  you  provide  each  student  with 
a  little  tune  and  expect  him  to  play  it 
before  the  class  at  the  end  of  some  term. 
Also  try  a  bit  of  ensemble  work  such  as 
duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.  Many  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  market  are  ideal  for  small 
folk  and  have  xreat  musical  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  In  fundamental  tralninx-  The 
children  must  realise  that  practice  is  a 
road  alonx  which  we  must  travel  in  order 
to  reach  the  pretty  land  beyond.  It  Is 
sometimes  a  rouxh  road  with  stones  and 
obstructions  In  it,  obstacles  over  which 
we  must  climb,  bridxes  whlcdi  we  must 
cross.  But  if  we  lift  our  eyes  we  can 
always  see  further  ahead  than  we  have 
traveled  as  yet,  and  the  promisinx 
Xllmpsea  of  the  future  always  cause  us  to 
take  heart  and  press  on.  A  xood  teiudier 
is  a  xuide  on  the  road. 

Queetion:  I  have  played  the  clarinet 
for  one  year  now,  and  I  am  In  the  con¬ 
cert  band  and  quartet.  My  director  says 
my  tone  is  all  rixht  but  my  rhythm  poor. 
How  can  I  correct  this? — D.  M.,  Carring¬ 
ton,  North  Dakota. 

Answer:  Get  a  competent  teacher. 

Difficult  to  tell  you  how  for  you  must 
have  help  rixht  at  your  elbow.  Define 
your  note  values  positively  and  definitely, 
tidce  easy  tunes,  a  metronome  will  help. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  clarinet 
teacher.  Any  xood  music  teacher  can 
teach  you  correct  time. 
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H«ppy  Birthday 

Most  fellows  reach  their  twenty-first 
birthday^  but  once  In  a  lifetime,  and  it 
is  generally  the  occasion  for  great  re¬ 
joicing.  But  when  a  fellow  gets  to  be  as 
old  as  Cllffe  Bainum  and  the  rejoicing 
still  continues  as  those  annual  milestones 
are  passed,  then  It  Is  evident  that  the 
anr.bitious  spirit  of  youth  has  been  safely 
preserved.  Well,  there  was  plenty  of  hi¬ 
larity  bussing  around  Secretary  Bainum 
at  the  Inman  hotel.  Champaign,  when  he 
reached  a  new  high  on  Thursday,  January 
6.  The  secretary  claimed  he  was  XO  years 
old  on  that  date,  but  you  know  what 
LJncoln  said  about  fooling  the  people.  Any 
fellow  who  can  still  laugh  at  the  playful 
pranks  of  guests  who  set  Are  to  his  tooth¬ 
brush,  etc.,  is  still  a  boy  at  heart,  with 
arteries  pianissimo. 

The  way  the  boys  decorated  Cliffe’s 
room  with  streamers  of  brilliantly  colored 
crepe  paper,  signs  borrowed  from  the 
local  drugstore,  and  other  attractive  ef¬ 
fects  hurriedly  assembled  for  the  gala  oc¬ 
casion  proved  conclusively  that  his  closest 
friends  were  willing  and  ready  to  go  to 
any  length  in  order  to  make  him  luxuri¬ 
ously  comfortable. 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Man 


Age  6 
Age  12 
Age  25 
Age  40 
Age  SO 
Age  60 
Age  70 


Glenn 

Rusty  Bainum 
Glenn  Bainum 
Mr.  Glenn  Bainum 
Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum 
G.  C.  Bainum 
Old  Man  Bainum 


The  birthday  cake  with  its  insufficient 
candles  biased  like  a  forest  fire.  Mr.  Bai¬ 
num  was  properly  surprised  because  he 
had  mentioned  the  matter  of  his  birthday 
to  only  one  person  who,  in  turn,  had  con¬ 
fidentially  told  only  about  seventy-five 
others.  Well,  it  was  great  fun  while  it 
iMted,  and  Mr.  Bainum  received  several 
enthusiastic  presents,  mostly  slaps  on  the 
back,  which  he  will  no  doubt  remember 
for  a  long  time.  This  column  feels  defi¬ 
nitely  certain  that  it  expresses  the  sincere 
feeling  of  every  member  of  tile  A.  B.  A. 
In  extending  to  Olenn  Cliffe  Bainum  the 
warmest  of  congratulations. 

Convention  Plant 

Plans  for  the  A.  B.  A.  convention  at 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  which  two 
weeks  ago  seemed  definitely  settled  have 
since,  definitely  collapsed.  Secretary  Bai¬ 
num  will  explain  in  detail  at  the  next 


meeting  the  correspondence  which  led  up 
to  an  affirmative  conclusion  of  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  convention  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  then  immediately  following,  the  com¬ 
plete  reversal  and  withdrawal  by  the 
host  city. 

This  startling  turn  of  affairs  brought 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  again  to  face  a  situation  Identical 
with  that  which  arose  at  exactly  this 
same  time  two  years  ago  when  plans  for 
the  Texas  convention  in  1936  crashed.  At 
that  time  Joe  Maddy  brought  the  National 
Music  Camp  to  the  rescue  and  spared 
association  history  from  recording  a  con¬ 
vention  blank  for  that  year. 

President  Harding  took  advantage  of 
the  considerable  number  of  association 
members  present  In  Champaign  for  the 
clinic,  to  call  a  hurried  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  situation,  hop¬ 
ing  again  to  find  an  out.  And  It  was  an 
entirely  unexpected  out  that  develoi>ed 
at  that  meeting.  Members  present  unan¬ 
imously  urged  that  the  convention  be  held 
right  there  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
some  time  In  March,  preferably  during 
the  week  of  Dr.  Harding’s  forty-eighth 
anniversary  concert.  The  president  pointed 
out  that  any  such  proposal  would  have 
to  be  considered  entirely  unofficial  until 
submitted  for  consideration  to  the  full 
active  membership.  Furthermore  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  university  officials  is  essen¬ 
tial.  However,  President  Harding  con¬ 
sented  that  the  secretary  might  proceed 
with  the  formal  communication  with  the 
membership  body,  for  their  reactions  to 
the  proposition,  and  he,  in  turn,  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  clear  the  way  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  standpoint. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  members  pres¬ 
ent  that  a  socially  quiet  convention,  as 
this  would  probably  be,  would  provide  the 
membership  with  more  time  to  visit  with 
each  other,  a  privilege  that  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  rapid  cycle  of 
entertainment  functions,  characterising 
conventions  of  the  past.  Coupling  this 
with  the  opportunity  of  listening  to,  and 
directing,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
pletely  instrumented  bands  in  the  world 
gives  strong  attraction  to  this  project. 

And  entertainment  may  not  be  so  scarce 
after  all.  Lynn  Sams  advanced  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  associate  members  might  get 
together  and  underwrite  the  social  side 
of  the  convention.  This  proposition  seemed 
quite  acceptable  to  the  active  members 
present  at  this  emergency  meeting. 

All  of  this  is,  of  course,  off  the  record, 
and  your  official  information  will  come 
to  you  direct  from  Mr.  Bainum.  Our  chief 
purpose  in  giving  hurried  publication  to 
this  news  is  to  save  disappointment  to 
those  who  otherwise  might  be  telling  their 
wives  that  that  long  delayed  honeymoon 
to  Niagara  Falls  is  "In  the  bag.” 

From  Minnie  Richards  Smith  of 
Butte,  Montana,  comes  a  beautiful 
poem  written  by  her  and  dedicated  to 
the  Butte  Mines  band  which  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Brother  Sam  H.  Treloar.  It 
is  a  bit  too  long  to  publish  in  this 
issue  because  we  have  so  much  other 
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news  for  yon,  but  we  promise  It  at  s 
later  date  and  meantime  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Director  Treloar  lor  a  band 
that  can  inspire  such  poetic  rhapsody. 

Professor  J.  W.  Henry  Restorff,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  experienced 
band  directors  in  our  association  and 
a  flute  soloist  who  has  participated  in 
the  making  of  American  band  music, 
has  just  been  awarded  a  teacher’s 
certificate  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
any  may  soon  hare  a  school  connec¬ 
tion  which  we  will  be  glad  and  proud 
to  tell  you  about. 
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Kind  Words 


“The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  U  the  best 
magaaine  I  have  fouttd  yet  for  my  work." 
— Jame*  B.  Partont,  Director  of  Bandt  d 
Orehcctrm,  Idaooh*  Uaiuersity,  Jeffmroon 
CUp,  Missouri. 

“The  vrrlter  has  been  a  constant  reader 
of  your  magaaine  from  almost  the  first 
Issue.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  aay  that 
we  look  for  Its  arrival  every  month  of  the 
school  year.” — ^Albert  H.  Schleuaes,  Bond- 
macter,  March/leUt  PuhHo  Schools,  Marth- 
/leld,  WicconciH. 

"Have  Just  received  my  December  Issue 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  It  never  would  come.  I  look 
forward  to  it  each  month  almost  as  much 
as  I  look  for  my  pay  check.  It  Is  truly 
the  most  valuable  publication  I  have  ever 
subscribed  to,  and  no  student  nor  teacher 
of  music  should  be  without  it.” — Chas.  L. 
MoCuUers,  Ahoskie,  North  Carolina. 

“I  have  two  subscriptions  to  your  mag¬ 
aaine  in  the  name  of  our  school,  and  I  en¬ 
joy  them  very  much.” — Jack  H.  Mahan. 
Bandmacter,  Oladewater,  Temac. 

*T  have  subscribed  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  the  first  time  and  after 
reading  two  issues  of  It,  I  am  strongly 
impressed  by  its  value  in  my  band  work.” 
— L.  B.  Olson,  Director,  Cloquet,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

”I  have  been  Uking  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  for  several  years  and  think  it  is 
the  best  magaaine  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
ever  come  in  contact  with.  I  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover  every  month  and  enjoy 
every  page  of  it.” — Bpron  F.  Aldrich,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Music,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

“The  band  members  responded  to  the 
subscriptions  in  a  very  enthusiastic  way. 
I  have  always  had  this  magaaine  placed 
in  the  school  library  so  they  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  very  interesting  articlea 
it  contains.  As  for  myself,  I  think  the 
baton  idea  is  an  excellent  one  to  get  the 
members  to  work  for  something  for  the 
band,  as  well  as  placing  the  magaaine  in 
the  homes  to  acquaint  the  parents  with 
sdiool  bands  in  other  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  So  far.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has 
done  more  to  create  interest  in  our  school 
than  any  other  magaaine.” — Kenneth  B. 
Ruckman,  Music  Supervisor,  MoeeiOon, 
Ohio. 

"My  band  members  really  enjoy  your 
excellent  publication,  and  I  regard  it  as 
very  important  in  helping  my  band  work 
here  in  Anniston.” — L.  P.  Jackeon,  Band 
Director,  Anniston,  Alabama. 

“Our  superintendent  thinks  that  at  least 
three  copies  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
should  be  in  our  library.  He  made  this 
decision  after  reading  the  November  is¬ 
sue.” — Harold  W.  Dodd,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Ida  Orove,  Iowa. 


A  new,  complete  catalog  of  UNI¬ 
FORMS,  beaatifully  illustrated  in 
full  color!  The  smart,  new  styles 
in  uniforms  for  Bands,  Girl  Drum 
Corps  and  Drill  Teams.  It’s  indis- 
pensible  to  Band  Directors  and 
Sponsors.  See  the  Craddock  line  be¬ 
fore  you  buy ! 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


For  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  high 
school  band  director,  Jack  Orr,  In  his 
projects  for  and  the  building  up  of  the 
Bastrop,  Texas,  high  school  band  and 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  the  parents  of 
the  members  got  together  and  organ* 
ised  a  band  parents’  club.  And  one  of 
the  first  things  they  did  was  to  get  a 
sample  constitution  and  by-laws  from 
The  SCHOOL.  HUSICIAN. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August  when 
the  parents  organised,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  t  they  placed  an  order  for  |1,023 
worth  of  uniforms,  which  were  entirely 
paid  for  on  the  date  of  delivery.  Now 
the  club’s  aim  is  to  purchase  a  few 
more  uniforms  and  six  or  eight  Instru- 
msnta. 

The  club  and  Mr.  Orr  have  been 
working  along  harmoniously  together, 
and  here  is  what  the  club  wrote  us  of 
Mr.  Orr  in  a  letter  recently  received: 
“W*  think  we  have  the  most  capable, 
energetic,  and  deserving  bandmaster  in 
the  state.  He  has  never  looked  back 
since  organising  our  two  units  this  past 
summer,  and  he  is  loved  by  all  that 
have  a  chance  to  know  him.”  With 
such  a  feeling  in  the  town,  the  band  is 
bound  to  succeed. 

In  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  have 
separate  band  and  orchestra  mothers’ 
clubs.  The  senior  mothers  have  raised 
$>00  so  far  this  fall  and  the  Junior 
mothers,  $260;  together  they  had  $700 
on  hand  from  the  last  school  term. 
With  the  $600  earned  by  the  high  school 


Ames,  Iowa  t 

This  handsome  group  is  the  high  school 
band  of  Ames,  Iowa,  directed  by  Richard 
Day.  Last  year  the  band  received  an 
excellent  rating  at  the  State  contest,  play¬ 
ing  the  finale  from  Dvorak’s  symphony. 
From  tAe  New  World. 

In  fall  ninety  new  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  beginners’  classes  in  instru¬ 
mental  music.  Students  from  the  fifth 
grade  up  may  take  instrumental  music. 
At  present  instruction  is  being  given  in 


band  this  summer  and  the  $195  netted 
on  their  ”Oreater  Music  Season”  ticket 
drive,  there  is  now  on  hand  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,250.  According  to  Director 
William  H.  Oould,  this  spells  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  high  school  band,  addi¬ 
tional  uniforms  for  the  Junior  high 
band,  and  trips  to  various  contests  this 
spring. 

A  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Band  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  formed  at  Plnckney- 
vllle,  Illinois.  Anyone  interested  in 
helping  the  high  school  band  in  any 
way  is  urged  to  attend  the  meetings. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilkerson  is  president  of 
the  association,  and  Mrs.  Luther  Rledle- 
burger,  vice-president.  Many  plans  are 
being  made  to  raise  cash  for  the  band, 
and  soon  the  money  will  be  on  hand  to 
realise  these  plans. 

Two  new  French  horns  and  a  set  of 
tympani  are  the  most  recent  purchases 
of  the  Band  Parents’  association  at  the 
Hereford,  Texas,  high  schooL  Since 
mors  instruments  are  to  be  purchased, 
it  was  voted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association,  unanimously,  to  insure  all 
privately  and  association  owned  musi¬ 
cal  property,  such  as  Instruments, 
music,  music  stands,  and  uniforms 
against  theft,  fire,  and  accidental  and 
conveyance  damage.  This  Insurance 
covers  the  property  in  the  home,  school, 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  and  is  paid  In 
part  by  assessing  each  student  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  his  individual  in¬ 
strument,  the  association  property  be¬ 
ing  paid  by  the  Band  Parents’  associa¬ 
tion. 


six  different  schools,  four,  of  which  have 
their  own  orchestras  or  bands. 

Ames  High  has  also  a  theater  orches¬ 
tra,  a  concert  orchestra,  a  dance  band,  a 
concert  band,  a  pep  band,  and  a  marching 
band.  A  fine,  new  band  room,  fully  sound 
conditioned,  is  included  in  the  new  high 
school  building  which  is  being  erected  this 
year.  So,  musically  speaking,  things  are 
really  on  the  "up”  at  Ames  Hi^. 

St.  Louis  Star-Times:  Even  when  the 
sun  shines,  you  can’t  make  hay  of  the 
grass  you  let  grow  under  your  feet. 


Ames,  lows.  High  School  Bend 
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WTlu  Nr  aaapla  earta.  Catalati  ted 
MARSM  MUSIC  NOUSC 
Ml  Wlaeabaia  M. 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  and 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

LOWEST  PRICES  •  FAST  SaVlOE 
Bred  fat  Mae  BellaUaa 

Wa  Own  a  FiR  Lie*  af  Healaal  Aatwawlaa 

GoNfil  MisUas  Siiply  Co. 

in  Watt  nal  SL  Ha*  Tart.  H.  Y. 


Ths  •tS'Pnt  MmbI«  Cwntalnor 

A  Baal,  dorablo,  attraetlTC  eoauwet  for  eoeeart  atat* 
and  carTTlna.  Tarr  caeraBlaot.  Bolda  an  tlaat  af 
muftc  arhlla  balng  playad.  Mu.lc  can't  lua>a.  crraM. 
■tear  or  get  out  br  rouah  handUnf.  Hold*  all  itiaa. 
All  vaathar.  nae  nataotad  Imaotloa 
Na  IM.  Will  bold  while  balna  nlaiad.  Any  alaa. 
No  din*  naadad.  Bacb  Me. 

No.  ISO.  Baate  aa  100  but  will  bold  while  balnr 
plaiyed,  Itarchaa  only.  Each  50e.  ,  „  . 

SampUs  Post  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Pnee 
Ordar  frtmi  M.  C.  RAND,  Mount  Horah,  Wia. 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  meat  heva  e  iierfect  reed  In  ordar  to 
reach  perfection  In  yonr  work.  Th* 
''Walea*'  reed  anabloa  yon  to  set  tb*  Sneat 
reanita  from  your  InatrnmenL  with  th* 
looat  eSorL 

Mend  for  price*  end  trial  oFar. 
AUmSD  A.  WALES  lit  leiHgna  Aw*. 
PrevMeaaee.  R.  L 


eVTS  $1.00 

Any  cut  appearint  in  the  readias  etdomna 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSia AN  may  be  pnr- 
ehaaed  for  $1,  Niu  10  eenta  in  atompa  to 
cover  iwatace.  Thi*  ai^ic*  to  all  enta  pnb- 
Ushed  in  thia  or  any  iaone,  a*  far  bock  aa 
September,  1SS6. 

The  School  Musician 
230  N.  Mirhican  Awe.  Ghieagn 


The  Joke  Is  on  YOU  if 
You  Read  These 


Not  a  Bank 

A  trolley  paesensrer,  apprehensive  lest 
she  pass  her  destination,  poked  the 
conductor  with  her  umbrella. 

"Is  that  the  First  National  bank?*’ 
she  asked. 

“No,  mum,”  answered  the  conductor. 
“That  is  my  stomach!” 

Akel 

Bill:  “You  know,  this  Is  the  shortest 
book  I’ve  ever  read.” 

John:  “That  so?” 

Bill:  “Yes,  it  contains  only  one  word.” 
John:  "What’s  the  book  called?” 

Bill:  "‘Who’s  Who  In  Italy.’” 

Everything  in  Order 

Fastidious  Diner:  “Two  eRgs,  please. 
Don’t  fry  them  a  second  after  the  white 
la  cooked.  Don’t  turn  them  over.  Not 
too  much  Rrease.  Just  a  small  pinch 
of  salt  on  each.  No  pepper.  .  .  .  Well, 
what  are  you  waltlnq  for?” 

Waiter:  “The  hen’s  name  is  Betty. 
Is  that  all  rlqht,  sir?” 

Imsginsry  Safety 

Officer  (d  u  r  1  n  R  field  maneuvers) : 
“What  do  you  mean?  You  are  stand* 
InR  in  the  ImaRinary  line  of  fire  of  the 
enemy,  600  yards  away.” 

Private:  “I’m  quite  safe.  I’m  stand- 
InR  behind  an  irnsRlnary  rock,  30  feet 

hlRh.” 

Time  to  Change 

She  drove  up  to  the  oil  station  and 
asked  the  attendant  for  air  for  her 
tires. 

“Your  tires  seem  to  be  up,  lady,”  the 
station  man  said  after  testlnR  them. 

"Maybe  they  are,”  she  replied,  “but 
it’s  six  weeks  since  we  bad  air  put 
in  last,  and  it’s  bound  to  be  bad  by 
this  time.  I  like  fresh  air  In  my  tires.” 

Both  Off 

“What  are  these  thinRS?”  asked  the 
customer. 

“Pencil-erasers,”  said  the  shopRirl. 
“I  don’t  'want  anythlnR  that  will 
erase  a  pencil, — I  want  a  pencil  mark 
eraser.” 

"Have  you  lead  pencllsT’ 

"We  haven’t  any  lead  pencils.  We 
have  wooden  cylinders  with  Rraphlte 
inside  them.  Will  they  do  as  well?” 

A  Fair  Semple 

A  visitor  to  New  York  asked  a  news¬ 
boy  to  direct  him  to  a  certain  bank, 
promisinR  him  50  cents.  The  boy  took 
him  about  three  doors  away  from 
where  they  were  standinR,  and  there 
was  the  bank. 

PaylnR  the  50  cents,  the  visitor  re¬ 
marked,  “That  was  money  easily  earned, 
son.” 

“Sure,  sir,”  answered  the  boy,  “but 
you  must  remember  that  bank  directors 
Ret  Rood  pay  In  New  York.” 

The  Telephone  Girl 

The  producer  of  a  local  dramatic  so¬ 
ciety  was  RlvlnR  some  final  Instructions 
before  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  first 
nlRht  of  the  show. 

"Now,  don’t  forRet,”  he  told  the 
heroine,  “when  the  villain  takes  you  In 
his  arms  you  have  to  call  out  loudly, 
‘Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  please  save  me  !’  ” 

But  the  heroine  was  a  telephone  Rlrl, 
and  she  brouRht  down  the  house  when 
she  cried,  “Oh  double  oh,  please  save 
me!” 


DIRECTORS ! 

GET  YOUR  BAND  A  NEW 
"SPINNO" 

BATON 

FREE 

INCLUDING  COMPLETE 

TWIRLING  INSTRUCTOR 

ThoM  batons,  tho  “Spiano"  and 
Iho  “Spood  Spiane".  coaiona  to 
odeplod  coatost  twiiliag  roqairo- 
moals.  and  aro  poaitiTolT  tho  ^ost 
most  boantUal  batons  mods.  Pul 
your  Drum  Maior  on  tho  fob.  Got 
35  or  moro  ot  your  bond  mombots 
to  subsciibo  to  Tho  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  you  may  hovo  yoor 
choico.  froo.  os  a  gift  indadiag  « 
eomplolo  Twiriiag  Instructor  aad 
Drum  Medor's  Mannod.  tely  3S 
yoarly  suW.  oad  wo  guarontoo 
OYory  subscribor  “eomplolo  satisfae- 
lioa  or  amnoy  rofuadod”.  Tho  groat- 
ost  music  magasiao  “buy”  on  oaith. 
But  act  quicldy. 

GET  STARTED  TODAY 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation 
Department 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  ICchigan  Ato.  Chicago.  DL 


Do  You  Need/ 

ior  tho  RohearBol  Ro<»ii. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

TUNING  BAR? 


•  Completely  new  in  design  and 
construction.  Sounding  bar  is  ol  the 
highest  quality  with  rich  sustained 
tone,  perfect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by 
means  of  metal  pins  in  rubber  sup¬ 
ports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden 
or  dampen  the  tone.  Tests  have 
shown  this  bar  to  have  400%  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Sepa¬ 
rate  spewed  mallet  permits  a  con¬ 
trolled  blow — hard  or  soft  as  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess 
in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontally 
or  hung  on  wall.  "Bb"  ior  Bcmd— 
“A”  for  Orchestra. 

Olvee.  peetipeld.  wtA  IS  reeHy 
bvsdcrdImbb. 

Send  your  Orders  to  th*  Clrculatiae 
Department 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  Nectb  SGchigoa  Aveaue 
Chicago.  IQiaoia 
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Plooso  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  asuwering  odvertisements  le  this  magenHe. 


January,  1938 


READ  THESE  ADS. 
You'll  find  just  wkot 
you  nood  to  (tort 
tKo  now  (omottor. 
Writo  tkoso  folks  to> 
doy,  ond  plooso  moo- 
tion  this  mogotino. 


A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


Sond  your  wont  od 
for  tko  noit  'ksuo  of 
this  groot  Borgoin 
Counter  ond  wotch 
your  results.  3B 
words  for  only  $1— 
Sc  oock  oitro  word. 


Th«  SCHOOL 

chandiM  or  lorvico 


OL  MUSICIAN  doM  not  knowingly  accept  for  publication  any  advertisements  that  misrepresent  men* 
ice.  If  you  know  of  any  such  misrepresentations  we  would  appreciate  your  reporting  them  direct  to 
the  Advertising  Department  of  this  magazine. 


35  WORDS  FOR  U.OO 
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FACTORY  REBUILT  INSTRUMENTS;  Otct 
300  stsndard  makes  to  choose  from — all  m  A-1 
condition.  Send  for  used  instrument  list.  Pic¬ 
colos,  S23;  flutes,  $31;  oboes,  $41;  clarinets,  $23; 
bassoons,  $130;  saxophones,  $30;  trumpets,  $24; 
trombon^  $14;  baritones,  $47;  basM,  $44; 
French  horns,  $50;  outfits,  violin,  $11,  viola,  $20; 
cello,  $40;  doable  faM,  $88.  Sansone,  1668 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Worlds 
Largest  French  Horn  House. 

ONE  PAIR  ZENJIAN  TURKISH,  fifteen  iadi 
cymbals.  One  twenty-three,  and  two  rahteen  inch 
Chinese  crash  cymbals ;  and  one  fifteen  inch 
Zenjian  Turkish  cymbal  cheap.  Write;  H.  A. 
Fogel,  P.  O.  Box  445,  Canton,  Ohio. _ 


FOR  SALE — J.  Schmidt  douhle  French  horn, 
braaa,  German  silver  trim,  used  very  short  time, 
cost  $285;  sell  for  $115.  L.  F.  Gaetx,  53  W. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED  ORIGINAL  POEMS,  somrs,  for 
immediate  consideratioa.  Send  poems  to  T^lum- 
bian  Music  Publishers,  Ltd.,  Dept.  188,  Toronto, 


SARRUSOPHONE.  E)>  baritone  sarrusopbone 
in  good  condition.  Buffet  make,  low  pitch,  nickel- 
plated  and  no  case.  $50.  Kiiw  Stacy,  400  N. 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Lansing.  Michigan. _ 

FACTORY  REBUILT  saxophones,  trumpets, 
comets,  trombones.  All  makes.  Thoroughlv 
sterilis^  completdy  overhauled  and  refinisned, 
complete  with  case,  mouthpiece,  music  lyre,  etc. 
Look  and  play  like  new.  Extraordinary  values. 
Write  for  complete  list  and  full  particulars.  Mar¬ 
tin  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Dept.  B.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


BASS  DRUMS,  tympani  rods,  size  14x32  at 
$12.50;  also  bass  drum,  18x34,  rods,  $15;  both 
m  excellent  condition;  3  days  trial.  Complete 
drum  shop.  What  do  you  need?  Henry  E. 
Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 

Est.  1919. _ 

No.  990l  style  22,  Lyon  &  Healy  harp,  little 
used,  like  new.  Worth  new,  SI  700.  For  sale 
at  a  bargain.  Supt.  H.  C.  Wegner,  Waupun, 
Wisconsin.   


SOUSAPHONES:  Buescher  and  Conn,  BBb, 
silver  .plated  gold-lacquered  26  inch  bell,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  no  dents,  $128  each;  complete 
with  two  piece  carrying  cover.  Three  days’  trial 
on  either.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Est.  1919. 

FLUTlitll  ATTENTIQNII  .  Yon  are  sure 
to  be  pleased,  should  you  investigate  our  unique 
position  to  care  for  all  your  flute  needs.  We  have 
charge  (in  Chicago)  of  the  distribution  and  re¬ 
pair  service  of  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co.  of  Boston. 
We  also  carry  a  stock  of  new  and  reconditioned 
flutes  of  other  makes.  We  repair  flutes  of  all 
kinds.  All  instruments  sold  or  overhauled  are 
guaranteed  for  one  year.  The  new  “Flute 
Method’’  by  Rex  Elton  Fair,  Book  1,  has  already 
received  national  acclaim.  Your  complete  satis¬ 
faction  is  guaranteed.  Let  us  demonstrate  our 
“Fair  Dear’  policies.  Rex  Ekon  Fair,  Flutist 
and  Teacher,  Kimball  Hall,  Qiicago,  Illinois. 
Trleohone :  Wabash  9544. _ 


FOR  SALE:  King  baritone,  side  action,  $48; 
viola  outfit,  $18;  Bettoney  conservatory  oboe, 
$75 ;  Bettoney  sax-oboe,  like  new,  $60 ;  silver 
King  clarinet,  new,  $65.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 

Crestline,  Ohio. _ 

XYLOPHONE — Deagan,  drummers’  special,  and 
carrying  case,  resonators  and  stand,  3  octaves,  $26. 
Three  days’  trial.  Complete  drum  shop;  every¬ 
thing  at  bargain  prices.  What  do  you  need? 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadel- 

phia.  Pa.  Est.  1919. _ 

OLD  VIOLIN;  case  and  bow.  No  cracks, 
everything  in  pmect  playing  condition.  Origi¬ 
nal  cost,  $75.  Used  by  professional.  Will  sM 
for  $35.  Berger  Violin  Studio,  Room  1000, 
Auditorium  - - 


RECONDITIONED  goH-Ucquered  BB  sousa- 
phone,  $75;  Martin  sifw-pIatM  Eb  sousaphone, 
$n5;  King  BB  silver-plated  sousaphone,  $150; 


SOUSAPHONE,  Holton  BBb,  medium  bore, 
silver  26'  gold-lacquered  bell,  perfect  condition. 
Sacrifice  for  $145  (cost  when  new,  $325).  Also 
one  piece  carrying  case  for  $15  (worth  $60 
new).  Shimied  separately  or  together  with  trial 
privilege.  DeVoe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland 
St..  Philadeinhia.  Pa. _ 


Fg.,  Chiicago. 


TRUMPETS— King  Uberty  model,  silver,  gold 
bell,  $42.50.  Also  have  Holton  at  $40  and  (%nn 
for  $47.50.  Above  instruments  like  new,  lacquered, 
includiM  cases.  Will  ship  six  days’  trial.  DeVoe’s 
Music  f^CTter,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FLUTE,  Bettoney  C,  Boehm  system,  and  case; 
solid  silver,  open  G$,  $46 ;  like  new.  Also 
Christensen  D,  Boehm,  wood,  solid  silver  km, 
small  pinned  crack,  and  case,  $11.50.  Everythuig 
for  band  and  orchestra  at  barg;ain  prices.  Henry 
E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Est.  1919. 


ton  St.,  Roslindale.  Mass. 


SHOPWORN  AND  REBUILT  instruments  at 
bargain  prices.  Write  for  low  cash  prices  on 
flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons.  New  clarinets;  metal, 
$27.50;  wo^,  $32.50.  Get  our  prices  on  repair 
work.  Renier’s,  531  Main  St..  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


MELLOPHONE,  Conn,  silver,  Eb.  and  case, 
$33.  Also  York  trombone,  silver,  gold-lacquered 
bell,  and  case,  $22.  Everything  musical  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  What  do  you  need?  Henry  E. 
Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Est.  1919. 

BROWN’S  MUSIC,  231  John-R.  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  still  offering  the  country's  finest  repair¬ 
ing  facilities  on  musical  instruments  at  lower 
prices  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Factory 
trained  repair  experts,  coupled  with  the  finest  re¬ 
pairing  materials  obtainable,  giving  you  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  repairing.  Rebuilt  used  instruments  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 


USED  INSTRUMENTS  aU  overhauled ;  in  per¬ 
fect  condition ;  like  new.  Some  just  shopworn. 
Have  all  kinds  of  fine  instruments  for  sale.  Write 
at  once  for  great  bargain  list.  Grillo  Music  Box, 
58  Forest  Street.  Milford.  Mass. 


OBOE  PLAYERS;  Schools  and  dealers,  write 
for  special  quotation  on  oboe  reeds,  in  lota  of 
docen  only.  Jtdin  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


ORCHB8TKA  SU PPLI ES  —  orchMtrmtioii»- 
band  miuic — method*— baton* — bannen — hot  rec¬ 
ord* — nnUonns — repainns — writer**  *iippUe* — 
printing  —  arranging  —  lightning  arranger,  $1  — 
rhyming  dictiotiary,  $1 — modem  chord  conatruc- 
tion,  $1.S0— mnsiic  fountain  pen.  $.t.50.  Dari* 
Muaic  Sowice,  1587  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant  for 
trumpet*  and  *Hd*  trombones.  Super-fast  and 
super-smooth.  America’s  greatest  artists  reoom- 
mnid  it.  At  your  dealer’s  for  only  25c.  Mail, 
35c.  Reyclation  Co.,  1823M  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


SWING  JACEET8,  hlack,  trimmed  fold,  atOt 
lapelt,  gold  buttons,  (2.50.  Black  with  ro^ 
marooa  vehret  l^els.  Also,  blsch,  trimmed  white, 
satin  lapels,  buttons,  S2.50.  Plain  black  jackets. 
$2.  Tuxedo  suits,  $10.  Orchestra  coats,  assorted 
colors,  $2.  Free  hsts.  Wallace,  2416  North 
Halst^  Chicago. 


(CoatiniMd) 


FOE  SALE — 25  complete  band  uniiorms  costsist- 
ing  oi  cap.  cape,  trousers,  and  sweater  _  in 
maroon  and  white.  All  wool  In  good  conditio*. 
Wilt  take  $5  each.  Sweetwater  Sdool  Bands, 
1UU5  Josephine  Ave.,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reed*.  No  pUy— no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  iron.  $0c  stagle; 
two,  75c  each;  six  or  mote,  61c  each.  15c  al¬ 
lowed  for  old  tube.  Coemey,  Box  773,  Monterey, 
CaKfornia. _ 


BAND  UNIFORilS  FOR  SALE:  Twenty-eight 
used  men’s  band  naifonns  consisting  of  coat, 
trousers  and  cap— blue  suits  arith  gold  trim.Priced 
right.  For  particulars,  write  to  Augustana  CoUefe 
a^  ’Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 


TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full  in¬ 
structions  bow  to  aiie.'  your  reed  to  suit  yourself. 
Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to  do  it. 
Free,  send  tnree-cent  stamp.  L.  Cosmey,  Box 
773.  Monterey.  California. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock  prices, 
75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modem  arrangements. 
Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers  College, 


BASSOON  REEDS:  The  FerreU  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ist*  for  their  satisfactory  sendee.  Four  (4)  reeds, 
$3 ;  $8  per  dox.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3$35-A  Juniata 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  12th  season.) _ 


THE  LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS.  Known  for 
their  wonderful  tone.  Price,  $1  each — three  for 
$2.50.  Special  offer:  V5  doxen  for  $4.  P.  Litke, 
Agent  for  Bassoons.  Address;  3078  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 


CHICAGO  CIVIC  OPERA  former  eoncert- 
mastcr,  Isador  Berger,  spedalixes  in  teaching  or- 
cbestnl  literature,  as  lighter  classics,  sympoony 
and  opera  scores.  Terms:  S20  for  semester  of 
18  werics.  Berger’s  VioKn  Studio,  Auditorium 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  Phone;  Webster  3369. 


STRING  BASS  COVER,  custom-made,  mackin¬ 
tosh,  waterproof,  Seece-lmed,  bound  and  rein- 
forc«l  at  all  wearing  points  with  leatherette: 
extra  bow  and  accessonea  pockets,  closing*  all 
xipper,  at  $8JZ0  (worth  $20).  3  days*  trial  Also 
bM  drum  cover,  made  same  as  above,  M.65 
(worth  $10).  We  make  them  to  order.  Henry 
E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  PhiUd^hia,  F^. 
Est.  1919. 


LEARN  MODERN  DANCE  MUSICI— A 
complete  preparation  for  playing  at  sifht  any 
dance  style  or  other  syncopated  music  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  studying  our  brand  new  "Swing 
Rhythm*’’  books.  Published  for  sax<»hone, 
trumpet,  trombone.  Each  book,  $1.  Mention 
instrument.  Teachers  will  find  this  the  finest 
modem  material  available.  Fntnra  Music  Co., 
1595  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


UNIFORMS — For  girls  dram  corps  or  drill 
teams  —  attractively  priced.  Brilliant  colorful 
styles.  Write  at  once  to  The  Craddock  Uniforma, 
287  Craddock  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for 
complete  catalog  of  1938  styles  never  before  seen 
by  any  other  drill  team  or  squad. 


MOUTHPIECE^  BUILT  to  suit  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  (Hioice  of  transpiment  material  or  the 
regulation  plated  type.  Prices  right.  Work 
guaranteed.  T.  M.  Boeder,  Naperville,  Illinois. 


GET  THE  NEW  SENSA’ITONAL  song.  “Dear 
Little  Old  Fashioned  Lad;r,’’  words  and  music  by 
"  — •  -  Price  30c.  For  voice  and 


- - -  _  -^ASS  ENSEMBLES 

Outstanding  work*  of  the  masters :  Beethoven, 
Moxart,  Tschaikowsky,  Shubert, '  (Corelli,  Tartini, 
Dvorak,  and  others.  Complete  catalog  of  ensembles 
sent  upon  request.  Kay  and  Kay  Music  Pub 
lishing  Corp.,  1658  Broadway.  New  York. 


NE  REEDS  sold  the  last  seven 
months.  The  finest  reeds  money  can  boy,  guar¬ 
anteed  finest  professional  quality  and  cut.  Per 


OUR  NAME  (or  monogram)  and  address  neatly 
Hnted  on  fine  grade  white  personal  post  cards. 
Jorrect  for  correspondence,  answering  radio  an¬ 
nouncements.  advertisements,  etc.  Saves  postage. 
A  dollar  bill  brmgs  200,  postpaid.  Quality 
Printers,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


easy  blowing,  full 
resonant  tone.  Finest  workaun^p.  Win  please 
the  most  exacting  player.  Try  dim!  With 
tubes,  70c  each;  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders, 
P.  O.  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


U8IC, RACKS  m  rmDyjiopu^r 

_  We  are  in  our  tUrd  season  at  the 

laglaterra  Ballroom  which  means  that  your  racks 
are  used  practicaUy  every  night  and  loaded,  and 
carried  practicaUy  every  night,  and  they  are  over 
two  and  one-half  years  old, — and  still  giving  fine 
service.’’  Write  for  literature.  Knapper  Sheet 
Metal  A  Mfg.  Co.,  616  Portage  St,  Kalamaxoo, 
Michigan. _ 


UMFOBMS 


Not  Half  Bad  Enough 

Dr.  Johnson  was  very  Indifferent  to 
music;  so  much  so  that  when  attending 
the  concert  of  a  famous  violinist,  a 
musical  friend,  to  quicken  his  Interest, 
explained  to  him  how  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  was  that  certain  rendition. 

’’Difficultr’  queried  the  learned  doc¬ 
tor,  “I  wish  it  were  Impossible!’’ 

Not  So  Portable 

“You  have  a  very  nice  collection  of 
books,”  complimented  the  neighbor, 
“but  you  really  should  have  more 
shelves.” 

"I  guess  you’re  right,”  admitted  the 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  like 
my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  orchestra. 
Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to  pitch,  easy, 
beautiful  tone.  MountM  on  Loree  tubm,  $1 
each — six  for  $5.50.  Also  bargains.  Loree  oboes. 
Andre  Andraud,  3439  Clubcrest.  (^ncinnati. 


owner.  "But,  somehow,  I  never  could 


"You'd  batter  start  Junior  on  the  piccolo  -  -  -  wa'r*  moving  into  a  muck  smaHar  R®*  “P  t**®  nerve  to  try  to  borrow  any 

kouM  next  montkl’’  shelves.” 


fO 


Plsaw  meiift**  THE  SCHOOL  HUStCIAN  sshsa  aamsrisg  adtwrfijamsatx  ss  this  magssias. 
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A  GOOD  BASS  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  EVERY  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 
.KL^&  BASSES  ARE  THE  world's  FINEST 


Standard 


Souaaphona 


BBb  Baaa 


WILLIAM  BELL 

t  Bell,  tuba  vntuoio,  was  bom  at  Crcsion«  Iowa,  in  1902.  He  started  serious  study  of  the  tuba  at  the  age  of  8.  At  the  age 
profrssional  organization  which  had  engagement  at  Chautauqua.  During  the  past  hw  yean,  Mr.  Bell  has  played  ui^ 
f  the  late  John  Phillip  Sousa,  Arthur  Pryor,  Patrick  Conway,  Bachmann,  Edwin  Fcanko  Goldman  and  Frank  Simon, 
ous  Armco  Band.  He  also  played  with  the  Cincirmati  Symphony  Orchestra  and  at  present  is  associated  with  the 
Orchestra  under  Arturo  Toscanini.  He  is  the  best  known  and  most  popular  Bass  Player  of  the  day  and  is  very  cr 
nca's  foremost  Band  and  Orchestra  Directors. 


BASSES  TO  MEET  EVERY  REQUIREMENT 


KIF'IG 

S225  SUPERIOR 


:/ho  H.N.  WHITE  Go. 

/iitnt/  ( )  *'.  t ‘f -f  r-n  ht\(  rui7n>tit\ 

AVEMUE  .  CCEVEUAISID, 


O  M  I  o 


ONAL  CON 


KCMMKTN  BATCSvaouMphcme, 

Akfon.N.Y..lUsh  School  Band. 
Iflt  division  winner.  Hm  played 
n  Oonn  for  10  years. 


FKANK  ••  LONttv  soussphone. 

Tell  City,  Ind.,  Hlah  School 
Band.  Won  1st  division  honors 
with  a  Oonn. 


phone,  Hobart,  Ind.,  Hiffh 
School  Band.  1st  division  win¬ 
ner,  19B6  and  1987.  Has  used  a 
Oonn  for  4  years. 


'  jAMONG  the  wonderful  array  of  boy  and 
X  m  girl  musical  talent  which  seeks  top 
honors  at  the  National  Contest  each  year 
you’ll  find  a  surprisingly  large  percentage 
of  Conn  users.  And  among  those  who 
win. the  coveted  1st  division  ranking.  Conns 
are  even  more  strikingly  dominant. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that  a  late 
model  Conn  instrument  gives  contestants  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  their  tal¬ 
ent  in  both  band,  ensemble,  and  solo  work. 

Get  ready  now  for  future  contests.  Ask 
your  music  dealer  to  let  you  try  a  Conn. 
You’ll  marvel  at  its  easier  playing  and  richer 
tone  quality.  Or  write  us  for  free  book. 
Please  mention  instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  142  CONN  BUILDING 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Band  Instrusnents 


DOMALO  W.  STMimil,  nprisht  but. 
Brenrllle,  O.,  ^hool  Band.  Won  lit 
division  honors  with  a  Oonn.  IXW  and  US7. 


CUUimCC  MMOY.aonsanhone.  Cibana, 

Hi..  Hish  Brhool  Band.  Won  1«  division 
honors  with  a  Oonn,  UM  and  US7. 


lUllirr  nCNAIIO  VOTUS.  Mt,  aonsa- 

phone,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Hiah  School 
Band.  1st  division  winner.  Won  with  a 
Oonn.  Also  plajrs  a  Oonn  tuba. 


WILLIAM  K.  WHYBIimr,  aoiaaphoae, 

Iiockport,  N.  T.,  Hish  School  Band.  1st 
division  winner,  1196  and  1197.  Won  with  a 
Oonn. 


BAND 


